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Twenty- five people feared 
dead in Tunisian violence 

Prime Minister appeals for calm 


TUNIS (AP) — Tunisian soldiers and se- 
curity police carrying machine guns and 
grenade launchers patrolled the streets of 
the capital Tunis Wednesday after the 
government declared a state of emergency 
following a week of widespread street 
violence. 

Tanks and armoured ears were sta- 
tioned at key crossroads and along the 
avenue Habib Rourguiba. the capital’s 
main artery, as normal traffic resumed, 
blit witnesses said they were less numer- 
ous than Tuesday, when a dusk-lo-dawn 
nationwide curfew was declared. 

Tunisian Prime Minister Mohumcd 
Mzali, in n television broadcast Tuesday 
night, appealed for calm and his 
statement was given prominent attention 
in the newspapers. 

The violence erupted last week in the 
south after the government increased the 
price of bread and other staples. It spread 
to Tunis and other major cities on Tues- 
day. Unofficial sources put the death toll 
across llic country at 25 with hundreds 
more injured. The official death toll is 
four and Lhcrc has been no statement 
from the government on the extent of 
damage, which newspapers said was con- 
siderable. 

The Ministry of Interior announced that 
the night was calm throughout the country 


but occupants at hotels in Tunis could 
hear small arms fire in the early morning 
hours. Most of the shops in Tunis that 
had pulled down their shutters when the 
trouble began Tuesday reopened, broken 
windows the only evidence of violence. 

Burned out cars and smoking lyres had 
been removed from (he streets during the 
night. Schools remained dosed and public 
gatherings of more than three persons 
were banned under the stale of emergency 
regulations. Many residents of the capital 
did noi go to work because public trans- 
port buses remained in their garages as a 
security measure, government officials 
said. 

In the television broadcast. Mr. Mzali 
blamed the troubles on elements attempt- 
ing (o overthrow the regime. “Let these 
individuals or small groups who think it 
will be easy to topple the regime know 
that nil their efforts are doomed to fail.” 
Mr. Mzali said. 

lie said the government was determined 
to preserve order and security with all the 
force and means at its disposal. The Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Mr. Caid Ess- 
ebsi, speaking on radio Monte Carlo, said 
the government had (he situation under 
control. He said (here were serious in- 
cidents in the country but ”we have taken 
measures to see that they are not 


Cuts in budget trigger off 
strikes, slowdowns in Israel 


TEL AVIV (AP) — Israel’s government 
ministries sought ways of trimming their 
budgets Wednesday as Israelis vented 
their anger at the runaway inflation on a 
17-hour nationwide radio marathon. 

The government lias decided to cut 
about S7O0 million (70 billion shekels) 
from its 1984-85 budget of about S20 
billion as the first step to halting the gall- 
oping 200 per cent annual inflation. The 
parliamentary economic committee de- 
creed that each of the 16 government 
ministries cut their spending by nine per 
cent, but critics say the arbitrary figure is 
one of the plans' pitfalls. “You can’t just 
say nine per cent and expect everyone to 
jump. You must take into consideration 
the sensitive points at each ministry" 
said one Israeli in a radio interview Wed- 
nesday. 

So far, only Housing and Development 
Minister David Levy has said he will be 
able to implement the cuts. Setting a per- 
sonal example, Israel's 120 legislators 
will take a 1 0- per cent pay cut. Following 
a public outcry. Transportation Minister 
Mordecbai Zipori has decided to return a 
luxury car bought for his official use. "In 
the difficult economic times, it’s some- 
times hard lo tell the difference between 
psychology and reality as far as public 
sentiment goes", Zippori told Israel army 
radio after the public outcry against the 
expensive sedan. 

Meanwhile, thousands of civil servants 
continued their slowdowns and strikes to 


protest the erosion of their pay. skyrock- 
eting prices and the freeze on government 
hiring. 

At the Labour and Welfare ministry, 
workers have slopped payments lo welfare 
institutions, forcing hundreds or old peo- 
ple, orphans and handicapped to return to 
their homes. At the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, workers left Wednesday Tor a day’s 
organized vacation, while the governm- 
ent-run Electric Corporations' employees 
ore convened for information sessions 
during working hours. A front-page list 
compiled by the Maariv daily shows the 
work actions and threatened strikes affect 
more than 40,000 civil servants. 

The Histadrut labour federation, which 
represents 85 per cent of the Israeli work- 
force has refused to negotiate with the 
government over a new package deal. 
Under the existing agree then I, workers 
are compensated for the cost-of-living in- 
creases every three months. But inflation 
in the past three months has jumped so 
steeply that workers cannot pay their 
monthly bills. 

The big price jump came in October last 
year when Shamir's newly installed gov- 
ernment sharply devalued the shekel and 
cut its subsidies for basic foodstuffs, rais- 
ing their prices by up to 50 per cent. 
Since then, basic foodstuffs have more 
than doubled their prices, and just, this 
week fuel prices and electricity rates went 
up 1 5 and 1 4 per cent respectively. 



TUNIS RIOT'S: Flames rise from an overturned cur In a .street in Tunis, Tuesdiri 
rioters took to (he street. (AP Wlrcphoto) 


repeated." Mr. Essebsi refused to com- 
ment when asked about reports of 2 5 per- 
son killed, acknowledging simply that 
deaths had occurred. 

Asked about a possible Libyan invol- 
vement. he said be could not confirm it 
but would have lo wuil for reports from 
the country's security services. "We du 
nol accuse anyone.” he said. "We are 
used to assuming our own responsibili- 
ties. Blit if any (Libyan) responsibility is 
confirmed, then we will sec." 

President Bourguiba granted two opposi- 
tion parties permission to engage in politi- 


cal activities. One of them is Democrr 
Socialist Movement. Political analysis* 
that the balance of power inside ibeS 
cialisi Party might be disturbed d« i 
riots I lie al fail will depend on 
the i iots were motivated by economic 1 
ficulties oi political provocation. 

Diplomatic some vs say that there hi 
strong temptation for young Tunisian): 
lice the choking political atmosphere n 
suiting ITom the domination by italic 
party since (he day of independence fft: 
France in 



ON TRIAL: Yusef Al Awad arrives al the heavily guarded courthouse laAlb^ 
Portugal on Wednesday to stand trial for the murder of Dr. Isam StfMJ" 
ZSSV s P° kesn, 1 ai1 - Dr- Sartawl was killed while attending the SocI«M ,B * 
national congress In Albufelra. (AP Wlrcphoto) 


Turkey decides to withdraw 
1500 troops from Cyprus 


; AMMAN (Star) — The Turkish govern- 
ment has decided to reduce the number of 
Turkish forces on the- island of Cyprus by 
1,500 men. according to a statement by 
the Turkish minister pf foreign affairs on 
Tuesday. The statement was issued in re- 
sponse to peaceful pppeals made by the 
Greek-Cyprlof side and the "positive" 
reply that the Turkish- Cypriot side: issued 
on 2 January. 

The Turkish minister's statement said 
. that' Turkey supports attempts to search 1 
-for “a final and comprehensive solution 
tp the Cyprus question through the inter- 
communal talks on. ; the , existing arid 
agreed basis under tfab auspices of the Un- 
ited Nations." ' ,J " • 

The : Turkish ■ decision to reduce , the 
.number of Its troops id Cyprus, which i,n- 
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vaded the Island in 1974, will take effect 
by the end of this month according to the 
statement. 

The Turkish- Cypriot leadership made a 
surprise move on 15 November, last year 
when it declared Its side of the Island an 
independent republic under the name of 
the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus 
The move was condemned by the inter- 
national community ; and ' the United 
Nations, while Turkey was the Only state 
that recognised the new republic. Political 
observers speculated that the Tnikish- 
Cypriot. action was mostly a political one 
aipied at moving the Cyprus problem away 
from 1 a deadlock and re-introducing the 
factor °f negotiation between the two ma- 
jor communities on ihe island. 
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Jordan turns new leaf 

Cabinet, Parliament moves promote democracy 


Amman, 12-18 January 1984 
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By Star Staff Writer 

with combined agency reports 

AMMAN — A week of major govern- 
mental changes in Jordan came to an 
end on Wednesday, with the an- 
nouncement of new appointments for 
the positions of court minister and 
chief of the Royal Court, as well as 
the newly formed Upper House of 
Parliament (Senate). 

Meanwhile, (he first ordinary session 
of the Lower House of Parliament since 
1974 was unexpectedly put off until Mon- 
day. 1 6 January, apparently due to (he ad- 
mission to hospital of His Majesty King 
Hussein for a brief rest. The King is to ( 
deliver a speech from the throne to the* 
Parliament meeting. 

Wednesday’s royal decree appointed 
Mr. Marwan Al-Qasem as Chief of the 
Royal Court, and Mr. Adnan Abu Odeh as 
Court Minister, effective from Thursday. 

I 2 January. They replace Mr. Ahmad Al- 
Lawzi and Mr. Amer Khamtnash respec- 
tively; these two officials are among the 


members of the rc- organized Senate, with 
Mr. Lawzi taking the position of Speaker 
or the Senate. 

Mr. Qusem had served as Foreign Min- 
ister. and Mr. Abu Odeh as Information 
Minister, in the government of former 
Prime Minister Mudar Badran which re- 
signed on Tuesday, making way for the 
appointment of a new cabinet under for- 
mer Interior Minister Ahmad Obcidat. 
The new government contains only five 
members of the previous one (out of 20), 
and includes several first-lime ministers 
(see page 3). 

The cabinet held its first meeting on 
Wednesday to discuss its mandate from 
(he King, and at the same time issued the 
invitation to Parliament (o meet on Mon- 
day. The national assembly's general se- 
cretary later announced that the meeting 
would start at II a.m. Monday. 

The event of the past week with lhe 
most fnr-reaching implications was the 
special session of the Parliament on Mon- 
day. at which it approved a Constitutional 
amendment that would allow it to main- 


Minister Sharaf defends 
press, speech freedoms 


By Amal Ghandour 

Star Starr Writer 

AMMAN — "Freedom of speech and the 
press are essential components of a demo- 
cratic society," Minister of Information 
Laila Sharaf said this week. Mrs. Sliaraf 
was speaking with The Star in her first 
press interview as information minister. 

Commenting on various measures 
needed to prevent a failure of the new 
parliamentary experience, Mrs. Sharaf 
stressed the need for people to be taught, 1 
about freedom of the press and speech, 
while emphasising the media's right to re- 
sponsible criticism and open discussion of 
the news. The minister, who was a mem- 
ber of the now-dissolved National Consul- 
tative Council and is the widow of late 1 
Prime Minister Abdul Hamid Sharaf, ad- 
ded that the neglect of such rights will 
only serve to perpetuate their abuse by ir- 
responsible parties. 

Jordan's media should be able openly to 1 
discuss every piece of news and every 
event, Mrs Sharaf said, "Public opinion 
should be made aware by our own chan- 
nels of information and not by the foreign! 
media." The Jordanian press’ reluctance 
to debate the news puts Jordan on the 
defensive in explaining events of policies. 
This "reactive" behaviour if not che- 
cked, will serve further to erode the me- 
dia’s credibility, she said. 

The new minister indicated, though, 
that "any change or strengthening in the 
official publication laws would come after 
a thorough study of the workings of the- 
Information Ministry." She stressed that 
the ministry's Importance in guiding the 1 
people . requires very responsible and care-i 
ful decision-making. But she did point out' 
that ‘-'any direction in policy will be based 
on respect for the Jordanian and Arab 
mind. ( 

Giving her personal opinion on other 
topics, Mrs. Sharaf called for a redirec- 
tion in the educational system. "Children, 
in the Arab world, including Jordan, are) 
seen but not heard." she noted. 

Efforts have to be applied in the class- 
room and outside "to give the child his 
worth as a human being and a responsible 
part of society." The establishment of, 
student councils and debate teams, and' 
the encouragement of a healthy teacher- 
student relationship, she suggested, will 
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Laila Sharaf 

help in introducing the new generation to 
a more democratic atmosphere. 

The information minister also recom- 
mended that democratic practices should 
be implemented on the municipality level, 
in the election of mayors and municipal 
councils, and in the right to vote on the 
taxation system and other matters affect- 
ing the municipality itself. 

Asked for her opinion of the recent res- 
toration of the Parliament. Mrs Sharaf 
said that His Majesty King Hussein’s de- 
cree was necessary and essential for the 
country's future. “The situation in Jor- 
dan for the last 10 years was not a natural 
one. and 1 think we were getting too com- 
fortable in it." Although the National 
. Consultative Council represented the vari- 
ous segments of society, it could not re- 
place Parliament- “We had lo go back to 
elected representation simply because it is 
the natural stale pf affairs," she said. 

Mrs. Sharaf explained that the develops 
ment of Jordan s political institutions 
cannot wait until its national problems — , 
that is, Israel’s occupation of the West 
Bank — are solved. Though she does not 
think the parliamentary move was taken; 
solely to re-emphasise the West Bank’s: 

Continued on page 2 


lain its legal existence despite impossibil- 
ity or holding elections to fill seats repre- 
senting occupied West Bank constituen- 
cies. The amendment allows for these 
seats lo be filled by u vote of Parliament 
members, and for by- elections lo be held 
to fill vacant East Bank seals. 

The reconvening of the ussembly. for 
which 1 1 me rollers came lo Amman from 
the West Bank, was seen in some circles 
as representing a challenge to (he Pales- 
tine Liberation Orgunizalion's status as 
sole legitimate representative of (he 
Palestinians. But Jordanian officials 
stressed that the step wns purely an inter- 
nal one dedicated to promoting democracy 
in Jordan. 

The Royal Court announced on Wednes- 
day (hat King Hussein will leave for Mo- 
rocco early next week to head Jordan's 
delegation to the fourth Islamic summit 
conference there. The King and Her 
Majesty Queen Noor arc also scheduled lo 
pay a visit during the last week of the 
month to India, where they are expected 
lo be the guests of honour at India's Repu- 
blic Day celebrations on 26 January. 
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Arafat due this week, 
PLO spokesman says 


By Khader Mansour 
Star Starf Writer 

AMMAN — Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) Chairman Yasser Arafat will 
visit Amman within Lhe coming week to 
meet His Majesty King Hussein, accord- 
ing lo a top PLO oHlcial. The official. 
PLO Spokesman Abdul Rahim Ahmad, 
told The Star that barring unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, Arafat and King Hussein 
would confer before the Islamic summit 
conference planned to be held in Rabat al 
the end of the month. 

Mr. Ahmad expressed confidence both 
in the PLO’s ability lo restore its strength 
after recent internal divisions, and in Jor- 
dan's positive "intentions and attitude." 
Asked about the PLO’s position regarding 
the reconvening of the Jordanian Par- 
liament. he said a high-level PLO delega- 
tion is due soon in Amman lo communi- 
cate its stance to the Jordanian govern- 
ment. 

The organization spokesman arrived in 
Amman on Sunday after accompanying 
Arafat during his recent consultations in 
Tunis. He was also with the PLO leader 
during the siege of loyalist forces in Tri- 
poli late last year. He said the Palestinian 
approach to a peaceful settlement at this 
stage should be taken in full co-ordination 


with Jordan, leading to "a clear vision of 
the Pales ti n ia n -. I ordn nian future." 

He added, however, that the resolu- 
tions or the Fez Arab summit of 1982. 
which called for an independent Pales- 
tinian state and security for all the re- 
gion's stales, "shall always be the basis 
for any peaceful settlement, ’’ 

Commenting on resistance by Syria and 
Libya to the PLO- Jordanian rappro- 
chement, he said those two countries 
"have throughout tried hard to contain 
the Palestinian decision over all Pales- 
tinian topics, including any peaceful set- 
tlement-, but they have always failed by 
virtue of the determination and insistence 
of the PLO leadership and the Palestinian 
masses to maintain their own free 
decision-making ability." 

Referring lo the PLO rebels as "power- 
less opportunists led and misled" by Syria 
and Libya, Mr. Ahmad said this assess- 
ment would be vindicated nt the next 
meeting of the Palestine National Coun- 
cil. He admitted that the call by some 
Fateh factions for reform in the PLO 
structures is "justified, pressing and ur- 
gently needed," but said U should be 
* * strictly dealt with within the scope of le- 
gitimacy of the PLO charier and regula- 
tions." 


Likud pulls back from brink 

AMMAN (Star) — Aharon Abu Hatzeira, leader of the tiny Taml faction In Israel* s 
coalition cabinet, on Wednesday saved the government from collapse by giving it a 
reprieve of two weeks, according to reports reaching here. But he maintained his 
party* s threat to withdraw if economic policy Is not amended, saying that If condi- 
tions do not improve, the number of unemployed workers will reach 17,000 in Jer- 
usalem alone. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir's Likud government seemed this week to be facing 
one of its worst- ever crises of confidence, as astronomical Inflation and attendant 
economic woes throttled the country. Opposition party members said confidently that 
the government was in Its * * last days* ’ due to serious differences among cabinet 
ministers, and Labour Party Leader Shimon Peres was quoted as saying that. his 
bloc would take over power within 1 * weeks or even days. * * 

‘Davar* newspaper quoted Peres as saying that his government would Initiate an 
immediate withdrawal from Lebanon Instead of insisting that Syria withdraw first; 
and that it Would open discussions with the . US government on President Reagan’s 
peace proposals, to which he said the Labour^ Alignment had no objections. Both of 
these Issues have been. controversial sticking points for the Likud. 

Abu Hatzerla, meanwhile, said that his party was prepared to call .for new elec- 
tions or to form, a government with the Alignment, If the Likud continued wasting 
$1,5 million dally In Lebanon and $4-5 million every week in settlement activity. ! 



Information minister underlines democracy 


| Continued from page ! 

' link to the East Rank, she reaffirmed her 
‘ personal belief in the natural connection 
f between the two Banks. 

) t Answering- questions as lo the repre- 
1 sc nlative status of the Palestine Libera- 
: lion Organization now that the West Bank 
■ Palestinians have relumed to their seals 
in the Jordanian parliament, former 
Prime Minister Mudar Badran said earlier 
this week, that the parliamentary initiative 
was purely an internal Jordanian matter. ) 

“The 1 952 union between the East and 
the West Bank was the democratic will or 
two people — as much as you can be de- 
mocralic in the Arab world.” said Mrs. 
Sharaf. She questioned the Arabs’ accep- 
tance and hailing of the failed Egyptrnn- 
Syrian (19601 and Libyan- Yemeni 


(1973) unions, and their rejection of 
“the most natural of all unions between 
the East and WesL Banks." 

While reiterating the PLQ’s right to 
represent the Palestinian people, she 
warned that “the West Bank cannot be 
left as an easy prey for Israeli ambitions, 
without an internationally-accepted au- 
thority over it. ” Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank. Mrs Sharaf said, disallows 
any development “in the constitutional 
democratic provisions." Hence, the 1952 
union - which was noL altered in the 
1974 Rabat summit conference, and is 
still considered legal — “is the only 
framework through which we can work 
until liberation. ” 

She was quick to add that at the moment 
of liberation “the final decision of the 
Palestinians will not and cunnot be chall- 


enged. " The Rabat summit declaration 
recognised the PLO as the Palestinians’ 
sole legitimate representative. 

Describing the parliamentary initiative 
as positive. Mrs Sharaf urged Jordanian 
society to exercise patience in its quest 
for democracy. She recommended that the 
country “bare all the deficiencies of this 
parliamentary experience, while attempt- 
ing to overcome the obstacles standing in 
the way of a stable democratic life.” 

Asked about the chances for the elec- 
tion of women to the Parliament. Mrs 
Sharaf conceded that very few people are 
expecting such elections. On the other 
hand, the requirements for appointment 
to the Senate — previous service in the 
government — also exclude many women 
candidates. But according to the minister, 
her cabinet position is a sign of “the lead- 


ership’s support of a more uctivc role hv 
women. y 

It not only reflects the success of the 
first woman minister experiment, but 
comes as a “natural development in view 
of the greater and more prominent role 
played by Jordanian women.” Mrs. In’am 
Al- Mufti served as Minister of Informa- 
tion in the Iasi government. 

The minister rejected a suggestion that 
tokenism might be at work here; but said 
that “women should actively protest if 
such a policy is being carried out.” She 
further affirmed women’s right to form a 
union to press for their rights, “because 
after all we are not charity cases. We 
have a basic and indispensible role in so- 
ciety. and the time has come to rely on 
and appreciate the most important muscle 
in the body — the topmost one. 
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U brand new car* (198^ models! under your service. 

2) short and long term rentals witn very special prices. 


AMMAN RENT A CAR 

Shmesani - Jaw tiara t Amman Build. - 1st Floor 
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Amman Tourism 
Bureau 


Your Efficient Travel Agency 
Airline Tickets - Internal Tours - Out- 
going Tours - Rent a Car - Taxi Ser- 
vice 

Jabal Amman 3rd Circle - Ahll Bank Bldg. 

Next (o Hotel Intercontinental 
P.O. Box No. 925542 - Tel. 44321 
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of The Star. Ask for 
space in page 2. For 
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Jordan’ s new cabinet 


AMMAN (Star) — Following 
Is a list of the members of 
Jordan' s new govern- 
ment, appointed by a 
royal decree on Tuesday: 

1. Prime Minister and 
Defence Minister: Ah- 
mad ‘Obeldat 

2. Deputy Premier and Inter- 
ior Minister: Suleiman 
Arar 

3. Minister of State for 
Prime Ministry Affairs 
and Minister of Justice: 
Ahmad Abdul Karim Al- 
Tarawneh 

4. Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs: Taber Al-Masri 

5. Minister of Communica- 
tions: Mohammad Ad- 

doub Al-Zahen 

6. Minister of Supply: Ibra- 
him Ayyoub 

7. Minister of Education: 
Hlkmat Ai-Saket 

8. Minister of Industry and 
Trade and Tourism: Ja- 
wad Al-Ananl 

9. Minister of Transport : 
Taher Htkraat 


10. Minister of Finance: 
Hanna Odeh 

11. Minister of Information: 
Lalla Sharaf 

1 2 . Minister of Municipal 
and Rural Affairs and the 
Environment: Hamdallah 
Al-Nabulsl 

13. Minister of Awqaf and 

Islamic Affairs: Abed 

Khalaf Daoudlya 

14. Minister of Agriculture: 
Mohammad Bashir 

15. Minister of Labour: 
Tayseer Abdul Jaber 

16. Minister for Occupied 
Territories Affairs: 
Shawkat Mahmoud 

17. Minister of Health: 
Kamel AJlouni 

18. Minister of Public 
Works: Racf Najim 

19. Minister of Culture, 
Youth and Antiquities: 
Abdullah ‘Owcidat 

20. Minister of Social Deve- 
lopment: Abdul Salam 

Kan 1 an 


US can’t ignore criticism, 
says visiting congressman 


By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The United States 
“cannot ignore” crilicisms of 
its lack of even- handedness in 
the Middle East, “and we are 
here lo know more about the 
thinking and views of the parties 
involved in Ihe (Middle East) 
conflict," visiting US Congress- 
man Matthew McHugh said here 
this week. 

Mr. McHugh, who led a 
five- member bipartisan delega- 
tion for a three- day stay in Jor- 
dan, was speaking at a press 
conference in answer to a ques- 
tion from The Star. The criticism 
he referred lo pointed oul that 
tho United Stales spends S 1 5 
million a day in military support 


Palestinians give 
views on parliament 


By Hamdan AJ-HaJ 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — “I was elected by an 
electorate of 5,000 in’ the Beth- 
lehem district and I cannot give 
my vote without consulting 
them,” Mr Edward Khamis, a 
deputy in the Lower House of 
Parliament, said at the house's 
extraordinary session on Mon- 
day. Mr Khamis was one of two 
members who refrained from 
voting on the amendment to Ar- 
ticle 7 3 of Ihe Constitution. 

In an interview with The Star 
Mr Khamis said that besides this 
reluctance to vote, he disagreed 
with the proposed amendment 
because it save East Bank depu- 
ties the right to elect deputies for 
vacant West Bank seats. 

The Palestinian deputy, who 
was once a senior Ministry of 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Jf you are ap- 
proached by a mysterious man 
asking questions, don’t panic — 
just ask for his card. That, ac- 
cording to one official, will help 
ensure that his enquiries are cor- 
rect and proper. 

The Interior Ministry has 
recently issued a statement rein- 
forcing one of the Statistics De- 
partment’ s regulations prohibit- 
ing private institutions, compa- 
nies or other organizations from 
conducting statistical surveys of 
any kind unless first hand ap- 
proval Is obtained from the de- 
partment. 

The re-emphasis on this rule 
follows recent fncidents in which 
some organizations conducted 
private surveys through several 
means, including the distribution 
of questionnaires as well as 
door-to-door methods, all with- 
out informing the .authorities. 
This violates a regulation issued 
When the Statistics Department 
wbb: established in 1950. \ i >: 

1 “ Every country, . whether 
developed or developing, consid- 
ers the basic data which reflects 
the country’s situation to be very' 
vital,” Departriieht Director Bu- 
rhap Shraydeh tpld The Star in 
an interview. i; v Yet. “ statistics 


for Israel, and only S5 million 
for all Arab states. 

However the congressman, 
whose delegation met His 
Majesty King Hussein and top 
Jordanian officials before conti- 
nuing its trip to India and Nepal, 
said the discussions here were 
“positive and fruitful." He 
spoke with optimism of Jordan's 
acquiring more sophisticated 
weapons, including mobile mis- 
siles. from the US. 

Asked on general Middle East 
issues and particularly the Pales- 
tine question, Mr. McHugh ob- 
served that, from his point of 
view, the only peace proposal on 
the tabic is President Reagan’s 
initiative of 1 September 1982. 
Asked by The Star whether this 


proposal could serve as a basis 
for negotiations tronsidering.I&i.^ 
reel's fiat rejection of it from the 
start, he replied only that one 
must always try, not give up 
hope. 

He said he hoped negotiation 
could take place between Israel 
and Jordan in the near future. 
“We are, however, trying to 
persuade other Arab parties, in- 
cluding the Palestinians, to join 
the negotiations... Wc believe 
Jordan is qualified to play a dy- 
namic and effective role in the 
Middle East peace process.” 

But the congressman slated 
that the US’ prime commitment, 
at all times, is to ensure Israel’s 
safety. “ In the ‘meantime, (the 
US is) also concerned about the 
security of Jordan.” 


Health official, said that the re- 
convening of the parliament 
came at a sensitive time. “If the 
meeting was delayed any longer, 
it would have been difficult to re- 
convene because of the lack of 
the necessary quorum.” he said. 

Another Palestinian deputy, 
Mr Emil Al- Ghouri (Jerusalem 
district) told The Star that the 
recent Jordanian move does not 
affect the legality of PLO’s rep- 
resentation of the Palestinian 
people, because “Jordan still 
considers the PLO as the only 
spokesman for the Pales- 
tinians.” Mr Ghouri warned 
against Arab and International at- 
tempts to split the PLO. 

“I believe that the step taken 
by Jordan is a step of precaution 
in case of further splits in the 
Palestinian front,” he said. 


‘Survey ban protects 
public from abuses’ 


can be very misleading. It is a 
science, and like all sciences, it 
has a certain methodology for re- 
questing, collecting, classifying 
and analysing data." 

As an example. Dr. Shraydeh 
gave two questions; one asking 
how old a person is, and another 
which asks for the date of birth. 
These two questions are basically 
the same, but they are asked in 
different ways, and the differ- 
ence, could affect the data col- 
lected. 

The Statistics Department's 
main job Is to conduct all types 
of censuses, especially those 
concerning the population, in- 
dustry and agriculture. These are 
to be carried out at least once 
■every decade. It also follows up 
the periodical statistics about 
economic and social activities in 
the country. “These censuses 
are the frame for any study, and 
’ they are done especially for plan- 
ners and decision-makers to help 
them make the right decisions 
for , the country, said Dr. 
Shraydeh. ... 

kfter decisions are made and 
carried out, the department runs; 
morq surveys by drawing sam- 
V pies from the frame of the previ- > 

:"i' Continued on page 4 


Northern Telecom 
announces SL-IS. 
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Fully featured 
digital business 
communications 
for the 30 to 120 fine 
PBXmarket 

With the introduction of our new SL-IS 
Business Communications System, busi- 
nesses requiring less than 120 fines can now 
take Ml advantage of Northern Telecom's 
pioneering digital telephony. The hundreds 
of features and services that have distin- 
guished the SL-Tas the leading PBX in Its 
field are now made accessible and cost-effec- 
tive to practically any business by the SL-IS. 

Northern Telecom's SL-IS system pro- 
vides Hilly featured voice, slmultaneousdata 
capabilities or, simply, voice only, for 30 to 
120 lines. Delivering the business communi- 
cations of tomorrow at prices that make 
sense today. With economies of scale that 
will make your original decision to put in an 
SL-IS seem even more wise and well-in- 
formed as your business grows. 

Northern Telecom Is the largest manu- 
facturer of .My digital switching and trans- 
mission equipments the world. SL-1 Fbmily 
systems already switch over 2. 5 million tele- 
phone lines for customers In over 40 coun- 
tries.^ are pleased to anixnjnce the product 
that will allow a much broader range of bus- 
inesses to participate In this overwhelming 
success. 

For more Information on SL-IS, call 

UNI1ED TRADING 

ELECTRONIC DIVISION 

P.O.Box 1408 , Amman, Jordan . 

Tel; 36386 ' 
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with UNESCO ideals, officials say 


By Hamdan Al-Hal 

Siar Surf Writer 

AMMAN — The United SlaLes 
government /lotifieil [he United 
Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation on 28 
■ 1 C ul r,ber J as! y ear tllat ii will 

2ih d Irr V f r r m th S or Sani7.ation 
with effect from 3 ! . December 
this year. 

A statement issued by the US 
!£!* Depart mem cited UNE- 
ot-O s politicization or “vir- 
tua ly every subject,*' its “hos- 
towartJ free institutions, 
and its unrestrained budgetary 

?fi*» n fi , 2 n " - as lhe reasons for 

“® of.? ecisI fJ?- 11 said fhe Un- 
iled States will continue to fur- 

. er international co-operation 

1” * h ® areas UNESCO was 
created to serve, but it will give 
its support to other means of co- 
operation. The decision to with- 
draw was made by President Rea- 

wc n c ° n , lItc r ®. c °mniendnlion of 
^Secretary of Slate Mr. George 

In an interview with The Star, 
the General Secretary of the 
591 ?.' Committee for Jerusalem 

Affairs Mr. Fnv<»» taiu..- — 












m i m mm 

session^ of UNESCO ° f lhC 22 “ d E aye ? Jaber ' Secretary General, 

Aff a a ir S C ° mmittCe f ° r Jerusale “ 


Af^rs Mr. Fayez ^ex- 
plained that the United States 
contributes with 25 per cent of 

SOTS bud set. The United 
States m this case wants to con- 
trol all actions by the UNESCO, 
including its decisions, inten- 
tions. resolutions and other 
aspects. 

“Although UNESCO is an 
international organisation, Am- 
erica is working hard to control 
it , he said. Mr. Fayez Jaber 
said the intended US withdrawal 
was the result of decisions taken 
by the organisation during its 
22nd session in November last 
Some of these decisions 
condemned the actions of Israel 
in the occupied territories. 

Silver plant 
starts its 
production 

AMMAN (Star) — Jordan will 
soon be self-snfficlent in sil- 
ver production, when a com- 
pany now operating at the 
Zarqa Free Zone reaches full 
capacity. The $3 million 
project Is a Joint venture 40 I 


riic.se include the excavations by 
Israel below the Dome of the 
Rock and the Al-Aqsa Mosque in 
Jerusalem and the closing down 
of Palestinian universities in the 
West Bank. Mr. Fayez said these 
criticisms of Israel upset Am- 

UNESCO*” thC dedsion t0 quit 

Commenting on the American 
decJs ,0| i the President of UNE- 
SCO. Dr. Sa’id Tal who is also 
Jordan s Minister of Education 
called on the United States to re- 
consider withdrawing. In a meet- 
ing with the American ambassa- 
dor to Jordan Mr. Richard Viets 
In Amman. Dr. Tal said differ- 
ences in opinion over issues are 
natural among members of inter- 
national and regional organiza- 
tions. Dr. Tal said America's 
decision to leave the worldwide 
orgamzation is alien to UNE- 
SCO s charter which calls for 
understanding, co- operation, 
respect for human rights, and 
promoting communication among 


na . l i 01, s- Replying. Mr. Viets 
said the United States may re- 
consider its decision before the 
dale it has set Tor the withdra- 

WcU, 

The New York Times explained 
that President Reagan has de- 
cided to pull the US out of UNE- 

i ° “ cause America was 
alarmed by the organisation's at- 
tempt to set up a new world com- 
munications order. Washington. 

added stron 8iy rejects 
Israel° S resolutio,,s against 

In Moscow, the Soviet News 
Agency. .Novosli said that, the 
uu decision is meant to secure 
Jewsh votes in the coming pre- 
sidential elections. The Zionist 

saws-jp- gnidgB against 
UNESCO due to the latter's con- 
demnation of Israeli expansion- 
ist policies. Novosli noted that 
tne American withdrawal will 
not affect UNESCO which it said 
can survive without US contribu- 
tions. 


Survey ban protects public 


Continued from page .3 

ous censuses to check whether 
the expected results have been 
achieved. “The sampling has to 
be correct, to give the true pic- 
ture or the changes that have 

SS? l |n r « d rF art / ! - the decisions were 
put In effect. 


per cent owned by the Royal 
Corporation of Bombay, In- 
dia, and tSO per cent by Jorda- 
niap citizens Jam cel Ramahi 
and Hamced Qutelshat. It Is 
now producing 10 kilograms a 
day of silver Ingots, extracted 
from waste products — 
mainly silver nitrate from 
used photographic materials. 

In three months* time. It Is 
expected to produce 100 kilos 
daily. The 1000-square- 


" 7”- > vvv-«iu«ic- 

metre plant will hold 80 em- 
ployees, half of . whom are to 
be, technicians and craftsmen 
.brought : In from India, They 
will all t*ke pan Eh producing, 
anting other things, faandra- 
ade .silver Jewelry i : plates and 
^llVerware. 

v Mr. Joy Joseph, General 
Manager of the Jordanian Sil- 
ver Refining , 'Company and 

Representative - of the Royal 
Corporation, told ' reporters 
that ,15 <^ 26 per cent, of the 
Silver products (Jewelry only) ,j 
wil| be absorbed oytheJorda- 
nian market, with the rest ex- : 
ported to Middle Eastern 1 , 
countries, .. RnVope and the 
United States. . 

:For the; time being, the: 
plant Is operating in a 32 - : 
square-ldetre temporary sbetf 
at the.FVee Zo'qe; i>ith 13 emr 
iflqyees, : ,'; 1 ' ;r ,,-v- ’• ! 

, ' Ti ' ;r ■ \ : 1 • 
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the Ac » t0 Dr. Shraydeh, 
JJi* StotlsUes Department has 
WJT well in gathering data, 
ine next Important step is to 
analyse them. In mid- 1 983, the 
Wl, i lhe Help of the 

United Natlo ns Fund for Popula- 
tion Activities (UNFPA), started 

m progra ‘ mm e aiming 

at establishing a demographic 

res l a L ch «nit tnat will ana-- 
lyse such data. 

The department’s statistical li- 
brary includes all the publica- 
tions on Jordan and the Arab 
wld .produced in Jordan or by 
the United- Nations and other 
' r nlri i S „ ^ library is open' to 
: the ■ public; “But those who 
would especially benefit from' it 
are researchers, statisticians. 

S522 < K w £i e,a aod ‘Planners; * ’. 
adtfed . Dr. Shraydeh; , ' 

.the 'department also has one. of 
• Jordan 5 largest computer sys- 
tems,. ■ which-. • provides * date 

L“ * this; computer system 
■ i Has, already dqne much iln help- 
ing Spyertl government brgani- ! 

iauqns in computer technology^ 


Training Centre, which gra- 
duates qualified* statisticians at 
the associate level to work Tor 
the department, governmental 
institutions and companies. 

“We also have to make sure 
that all the Statistics Depart- 
ment s regulations and laws are 
applied. said Dr. Shraydeh; 

and one of them is to protect 
Jordau and the people from the 
misuse of statistics and statis- 
ticians. The law has been mis- 
used. probably due to the igno- 
rance of the law on part of the 
people or because there were no 
prosecutions for those who have 
violated it.” 

The ministerial statement 
recently issuqd slates that those 
who illegally conduct surveys . 
wlH be prosecuted. It also warns 
the public not to give out any in- 
foripation without making sure 
that the statisticians carry iden- 
tification cards issued and signed 

Director Statislics Department 

; , Permission . to conduct sur* 

,™ U as ' tha necessary 
identification' cards, are given 

?i? ce u! ie de P a rtmeni looks into 

the. objectives behind, such sur- 
vey? ahd the methodology to be 
used in conducting them, and the 

the data will 
be tabulated and analysed. ' After 
lhe survey group has finished the 
^ k V L he de P ar tmeq[; w m ihe n 
study' the evaluation and decide ' 
on whether to approve Its oubll- • ' 
Potion — .based on- h S . ,. 
itiwas carriedeuL; 
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raint movement 

By Maradouh El-Gholy 

THIS WEEK was a faint one by ull measure u 

SS-TK VsS? 5 *■ S 

monfrin^yte'lte ne^ 1’ e may fa " rUr " , “ r '’ ^ring^Vis 

SRI' Per — ~ Ihis^verage M *5 

Banks 

The banks sector had 52 9 ner nom n r a ii u 
crease of I 3 points compared tS las. week WhwiThiV i f ' 

Industry 

^orTte * h = S '“? k , wi ‘H 38. 7 per 

c\ 6 n, CO o , fThe i l o S 1 a' ,ad 4K7 per cent of E^-MsTpS 

Jordan Petroleum Refineries had 14 3/5 5 ncr cent- g n ., m 

?™n9 C Z PE cV °/? 0 "5 cem: Nationafsleel Ind*stS 
e a /-’i P er ce °t; Intermediate Petrochemical Indu«tripc 

5.0/T . 9 pJr “m.* 8nd ^ Pharmaceuticfll Manufacturing 
Services 

crease of pofnl^rronflast 3 wek? 1 ° f lhe f lolal - a de ’ 

nies had 57 per cent ofthe seci^- n?i Tw ° 0Ul of , six con tpa- 
Investmem and Internalionnl Tr^ Arab 

and Jordan Electricity Conipan y ri 3 /1 j'peVcem' ‘ " ’ 

Insurance 

onhfmlrket'^'a^d^e^ 0 / f COUnled P- cent 

service companies had 77 7 per Lni n°f TW0 0Ut of ei8ht 
cent of the total: J ordan-Gul fl nsurin/, ^ f ’ c° r 2 ‘ 5 P er 
and Arab Insurance (30.5/1.0 S' 7 ' 5 P° r 

outnumbered advances ^7 T\'^on fl h f| ,ldIed ' - Price decIines 
increases were: Arab’ lnternn^JH,°l 8 u r . m . S s,,are P rice 
0.670 up from JD 0 650 2 °"? ,?2 to s * clos >ng at JD 
from JD 2 720 and Bank at JD 2*800 up 

pany at JD 1.280 up from Jd” ,nvestmems Cora ' 

l-HO** ^i n rr S om n JD d ! d ^ ab ^r. Ci!,l C ° rp0ra ‘ ion “ 10 

national Trade at JD 1 430 In '|“ t , menl and Inter- 

Insurance at JD l 250 dol from Jn"! J PnH 3 , 0; Yarmouk 
Industry at JD 1 . 9 5 O downTom Jn 9 ° i Vn ° ° J .^ at ional Steel 

ttar- - nd 

The h S t C .°TT iM ' lad "° Chan8e in ,hCir PH-S. 

of five*poinls compared to , 3 'e 0 ' 9 ~ a 

over-the-counter market nhof.t m P* r cent. In the . 

led, at a market value of JdToO.OOO .°° Sharts WBre hand ‘ 


The weekly record 
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A. Companies showing an increase in stock prices 
■ B, Companies witlj a price decrease 
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Cash reserve levels 
change drastically: 

Arabs draw on bank accounts, 
switch to longer-term debts 


economy 


By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 

THE DRAMATIC fund draw- 
down recorded by the Arab 
world during 1983 should 
slow down in 1984, and 
cease altogether by the mid- 
dle of 1985, thus helping the 
Third World to recover and 
move back into the Eurocr- 
edit market. ' 

For the first half of 1 983, the 
Arab world repatriated the un- 
precedented amount of SI 5.9 
billion from commercial banks 
abroad. While debts incurred to 
banks spread among 14 indus- 
trial countries and over a dozen 
offshore centres inched slightly 
down. to $44 billion, assets con- 
tinued tumbling to stand at 
$97.7 billion. 

What is striking about the last 
report of the* Swiss- based Bank 
for International Settlements 
( BIS) is (hat such depletion ac- 
counted for half of the downward 
swing recorded since mid- 1981, 
when the net assets held by the 
Arab world abroad reached their 
peak. 

Two and a half years ago, total 
assets stood at $128.5 billion. 
The combined net position (ass- 
ets less debts) was $90. 9 billion. 
These assets have now dropped 
by a dramatic 4 1 per cent. The 
magnitude of this change is illus- 
trated by the fact that such repa- 
triation accounted for two- thirds 
of the deterioration of the Third 
World’s net position.. 

The momentum of this de- 
crease should {taif off in the 
months ahead, as a result of 
drastic budget compression and a 
sizeable drop in imports. BuL fig- 
ures at the end of 1983 are ex- 
pected to show that the net pos- 
ition of the Arab world is less 
than $45 billion, and it will drop 
below the $40 billion mark by 
mid- 1984. 

Altogether, this would amount 
to repatriating some $50 billion 
over three years to fight the 
worst oil glut on the inter- 
national market since the 1950s 
and to support Iraq in its war 
against Iran. The result of such 
massive drawdowns, the scale of 
which has never been heard of 
since the Crash of 1929. is to 
bring back the Arab world where 
it stood in terms of commercial 
funds prior to 1978. 

Who did what 

The heaviest drawdowns since 
1981 were made by Iraq ($19.6 
billion), followed by Saudi Ara- 
bia wjth $4. 7 billion which could 
be identified, and possibly 
another $3 to 4 billion funnelled 
through a offshore centres 
(mainly Bahrain — see “ Resi- 
dual” in' the accompanying 
table). 

With $3.5 billion, Libya came 
third, while Kuwait repatriated 
$1.2 billion, part of which must 
be due to the Souq Al-Manakh 
crisis. The; “less than a billion 
dollar'.’ league is made up of Sy- 
ria , ($89o million), Algeria 
($688 million), Morocco ($535 
million); Jordan ($451 million), 
Qatar, ($30,7 million) - and Tuni- 
sia ($1 83 million). 

Altogether, 13 Arab countries 
dug into their foreign holdings to 
(he tune of $40.7 billion over j : 
that period. By contrast, only 
seven: countries improved thair 
net 1 position, , r. . ’ 


Bahrain came second, with 
$354 million followed by Egypt 
($260 million), tiny Djibouti 
($105 million), Oman, Sudan 
and South Yemen ($115 million 
together). 

The most indebted country re- 
mains Algeria with $ 7. 1 billion, 
nearly half of which is due in 
over two years and has been used 
for deep investments. On the 
other hand, Kuwait, the UAE. 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt each 
have more than $5 billion of lia- 
bilities, but with this difference: 
that two- thirds of the amount is 
tied to trade financing, and is 
due with" in a year. 

More cushion 

An interesting feature of the 
Arab world's cash management 
approach during 1981-83 is that 
instead of pushing up both assets 
and indebtedness, as was the 
case irj the rest or the Third 
World, j it chose to increase its 
debts more carefully (by 17 per 
cent or] $6. 5 billion) and merely 
dug into its holdings by $30. 8 
billion (o make the ends meet. 

The net result is that the Arab 
world nbw enjoys a very substan- 
tial cushion of undisbursed 
credit funds, which rose to 
$11.2 billion, or 25 per cent of 
total debt, in June 1983. Those 
credits are funds committed by 
commercial banks abroad but yet 
to be uSe d by the borro wi ng 
countries.; 

However, three-quarters of 
that overall cushion is for the 
benefit of only five countries. By 
rank, thos£ are Saudi Arabia, Al- 
geria, Egypt, Kuwait and the 
UAE. Others with sizeable cu- 
shions still to be used Include Tu- 
nisia ($409 billion), Iraq 
($385 million). Oman ($349 
million) and Jordan ($254 mill- 
ion). 

By contrast, the rest of the 
Third World drew down consid- 
erably on its credits since 1981, 
as the banking system abroad in- 
creased its resistance to fresh 
new loans. Whereas 20 per cent 
of all debts wore undisbursed in 
1981, the cushion melted to 
11.94 per cent In June 1983, 


thus leaving very little room for 
manoeuvre. 

That means that unless exports 
or commodity prices pick up 
soon, the developing world will 
have to follow the Arab Hoc and 
draw down its cash. This is what 
the BIS was expecting for the 
second hair of 1983, a move 
leading to further liquidity 
squeeze on the international 
markets. 

Spreading maturities 

We have often pointed out in 
this col u m n t hat the major 
characteristic of Arab debts to- 
wards commercial banks over- 
seas was its short-term aspect. A 
prime reason is the sheer weight 
of the Gulf producersr account- 
ing for most of the credits tied to 
short-term import operations. 

Yet, whereas the rest of the 
Third World has continued to 
spread its debts on Longer ma- 
turities since 1981. the reverse 
took place in the Arab world. By 
last summer. 6 3 . 7 per cent of all 
liabilities were due within a year 
— as against 60 per cent in 1 98 I 
and 48.4 per cent for the rest of 
the Third World. 

One explanation is the string 
of reschedulings taking place 
outside the Arab world, mainly 
in Latin America and Africa, 
which contributed to reducing 
short- term bunching liabilities 
in favour of credits of two years 
and more. 

Only 16.6 per cent of bank 
claims in the Arab world were in 
the two-yean-plus category. 
Countries such as Syria, Kuwait, 
Algeria, the UAE and Morocco 
were going on bunching debts in 
maturities of less than a year. 
However, most of the others 
were “moving long” and mak- 
ing a conscious effort to spread 
their liabilities as much as they 
could. Among those cutting back 
on the short term are Iraq, 
which records a dramatic spread; 
Egypt. Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Li- 
bya and Oman. Tunisia, on the 
other, hand, stayed where it was 
with 17 per cent of its debt due’ 
within a year. ] 


Foreign reserves of Arab states 



(In millions of dollars) 



1981 

June 

1982 

Dec. 

1983 

June 

Change 
since 1981 
(per cent)' 

Egypt 

1.762 

1.996 

2,022 

+14.760 1 

Iraq 

19.706 

756 

61 

-99.99 1 

Jordan 

2,051 

1,809 

1,600 

-21.99 

Kuwait 

7,837 

6,327 

6,632 

-15.38 1 

Libya 

5,973 

2.748 

2,479 

-58. 50 

Oman 

892 

1,155 

949 

+6.39 

Qatar 

2.022 

1,907 

1.715 

vl 5. i 8 

S. Arabia 

30.886 

36,318 

26,216 

-15.12 

Syria 

1,188 

412 

292 

-75.42 

UAE 

1,590 

4,977 

4.491 

+182.45 

Yemen N. 

414 

339 

289 

-30.19 

Yemen S. 

270 

297 

275 

+1.85 

Residual: 

24.168 

17.770 

15,695 

-35.06 . 

(Of which 
Bahrain) 

(2,472) 

(2,706) 

(2.826) 

+14.32 

Algeria 

‘ -4,610 

-5,266 

-5,298 

-1 4.92 

Morocco 

-2,734 

-3.210 

-3,269 

-19.57 


Sudan 
Tunisia 1 
Mauritania 
Djibouti . 


90,957 i 68,257 1 53,572 


-172.00 
, +1 9.85 
-43:68 
-65. 38 ' 
+84.00 

. ^l.lO 


Desert road contracts awarded 

hfih ka * V 2"« , «*i. ry has chosen ,ocal contractors 

between General Enter^^C^mT 
n=«L ( c^ i and West Germany’s Faber and Schnepp. 
S?® ud Suleiman and Mothers will build the road from the 
Desert Highway to the Soulh Cement Company's plant In Ra- 
shadiya; and Daoud Suleiman, with National Construc- 

y?" and K ou f sln8 C ° m P an £ r 111 bulld the highway from 
Zarqa to Mafraq and the Syrian border. The truck bypass 
around Zarqa will be built by Hudhud Shand. The official did 
not reveal the value of the contracts. 

The Public Works Ministry docs not have any new road con- 
struction tenders planned, he said. But It wtll be handling 
US the EducaUo n Mlnistry-s Fifth Educational 
Project, under which 1 8 new schools are to be built. 

i 

Wadi Saqra bids invited 

! nru THEAMMAN Development Corporation has invited ten- 
pSrt !?* f . rede ® i 8 ncd Kln * Abdullah Complex and Public 

lH 8J Jordanian contractors 
HiS A 1 "? < bu »dings) along with the 17 firms 

which had originally p re q Ua ]lflcd (Contracts & Contacts, 10 

nrnU^ b ?« T “° corporation may award the whole 

project to one contractor, or its two phase separately. 

Redesign was found to be necessary to bring tbe total cost 
down around JD 12 million after the original bids were found 
to be too expensive. Tender documents are available, unon 
payment of JD 1,000, from the corporation’s office In Sh- 
mefsani U®I. 662717-8), Closing Date; 19 March. 


Eleven million bags 


• AMMAN MUNICIPALITY seeks to buy 1 1 million plastic 
bags for rubbish collection. Details from the municipality’ s 
tenders department upon payment of JD 120. Closing Date: 
30 January. 


Supply tenders 


• TYRES: For vehicles of the Jordan Electricity Authority. 
Details from the JEA tenders department. Sixth CJrcR, upon 
payment of JD 5. Closing Date: 31 January. \ 


• STATIONERY, printing matter and other supplies. Details 
upon payment of JD 1 0 from Amman Municipality tenders de- 
partment. Closing Date: 1 January. 


• EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT: Four tenders, for fine arts 
materials; language laboratory equipment; child- care mat- 
c £ ,a J£ cent I al heating equipment. Details upon payment 

fr *°E J**’ Bnrakat Al-Tarawneh, Projects Director, 
Ministry of Education. Closing Date: 4 March 1983. 

• FURNITURE: For offices and dormitories. Details from the 

Directorate of Supplies, Royal Jordanian Atr Force. Closing 
Date: 1 4 January. H 

•, ROAD SURFACING: For roads planned in Mashare’ Muni- 
cipality. Details upon payment of JD 20 from the municipal 
secretary. Closing Date: 1 6 January. 


■ DEIONISER: For water treatment in Karak power station. 
New Closing Date: 20 February. 


* ELECTRICAL PUMPING units (submerged): Details upon 
payment of JD 5 from the Royal (array) Maintenance Corps.' 
Closing Date: 25 January 


a INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES; Three tenders, for ( I) 500:000 
empty paper bags, capacity 50 kilograms; (2) Mineral oil and 
i greases; (3) Iron angles, metal sheets, workshop materials 
and equipment, and safety equipment for workshop. Details 
upon payment of JD 5 for each tender torn the Arab White 
Cement Industry Company, tel. 668634. Closing Date: 9 Fe- 
bruary, 


• MIXED GRAVEL for road surface spreading: Details upon 
payment of iJD 30 from Amman Municipality tenders section. 
Closing Date: 2^ January. 

• SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION: Details upon payment of JD 
10 from the rural council of Abu Makhtoub and Zubayrlya. 
Shobak District. Closing Date: 18 January. 

.• pONSTRUCnON: Two, lenders. Public library over 175 
square: metfes, and opening and surfacing 35,000 sq.m, of 
T1 wHh pavemenfS and dividers. Details upon payment 
«a»E 1 £ an , d J1 J* 0 respectively, from Sama Sarbin Munici- 
pality. Closing Dates: 18 and 14 January. 
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e economy 
— Part II 


idd lends Juruan $20 million 

• JEDDAH — Jordan has received a loan of $20 ml 111 on from 
the Islamic Development Bank (IDB) for the Import of crude 
oil from Saudi Arabia. The loan agreement was signed here by 
Finance Minister Salem Masa'deh, Jordanian Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia Babjat Tabbara and IDB President Ahmad Mo- 
hammad All. 

Nigerians pledge to defend Opec 

• CARACAS — The new government of Nigeria will not take 
actions or apply pressure Of any nature that could affect the 
current structure of prices or quotas assigned to Opec member 
countries, according to a telex message received here from 
tagos. Arturo Hernandez Gr Isanti, co-ordlnator of the Spe- 
cial Petroleum Commission set up by President-elect Jaime 
Luslncltl, told newsmen that the Nigerian head .of state also 
Intended strengthening Opec’s objectives and ratifying 
“ compromises 1 ' reached within the organization under the 
former Nigerian administration. 

Egypt’s Arab investments grow 


a SHARJAH — Arab Investments In Egypt Increased by 7 per 
cent In 19S2. The Egyptian Minister of Investment and Inter- 
national Co-operation, Wajech Shlndl, told members of the 
Gulf Company for Arab Investments that the Increase was at- 
tributable to the government* s policy of encouraging Arab ca- 
pital Investment. He said the company, Jointly owned by 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the UAE, Qatar, Bahrain and Egypt, 
would embark on producing trucks in collaboration with Am- 
erica* s General Motors Company. f 

US sees drop in M. E. demand 

• WASHINGTON — Middle East demand for US products fell 
in 1983 and the trend Is likely to continue, according to the 
Department of Commerce. US merchandise exports to Arab 
countries totalled $13.6 billion In the first 10 months of this 
ycar ® p€r ccnl ,ess than ,n lhc corresponding period last 
year. The decline was attributed to the diminished purchasing 
power of Gulf oil-producing countries. But despite this de- 
cline, the US registered a surplus of $6.6 billion In its trade 
balance with the Middle East, the first since 1973. 

GCC common market likely 


• KUWAIT — Member states of the Gulf Co-operation Coun- 
cil (GCC) arc likely to form a common market within the next 
five years, according to Saudi Arabia* s Finance Minister Mo- 
hammad Ab- Aik hail. Ab-AJkhnil said he hoped GCC states 
would benefit from the experience of the European Economic 
Community, * ' We will realize this objective through Improved 
production and adequate co-ordination,** he said, stressing 
that the plan for economic integration among Gulf states and 
the unified agreement for joint economic performance would 
be gradually implemented. 


New storage tanks in Abu Dhabi 

• LONDON — - The Abu Dhnbi National Oil Company has 
awarded a $4.3 million contract for the construction of new 
oil storage facilities in Abu Dhabi to the British firm Costatn. 
The contract Includes the construction of six new tanks for 
storing refined products. 

Kuwaitis in Bahrain drilling deal 

a MANAMA — The Kuwait External Oil Exploration Compa 
pany Is to help the Bahraini National Oil Company conduct 
exploration operations In a 660 -acre area offshore Bahrain. 
The Kuwaiti company will be In charge of surveying and ex-, 
ploratory drilling. The agreement was signed by Bahraini in- 
dustry Minister Yousef Al-Shlrawl and Chairman of the Ku- 
waiti company Abdul Razak Mula Hussein, 

Conference on L. American debts 


a. QUITO — Foreign debts of Latin American and Caribbean- 
. . countries — estimated at $300 billion will! be 1 the main topic 
of discussion at a Latin American economic conference which. 

' begins here on 12 January. Thirty countries, some of them 
represented by their heads of state, are expected to attend: ■ 

.! . President' Jorge Blnncu of the Dominican Republic, who .vvtfy •_! 1 
chair the two- day .'meeting, has said theiaiQstl un(ortudate v. 
aspect. of tlit.cyrrciit A*ctmdrjilt crisis faced by! (|tc region was ' 
thcJjefcvy va-Ajot hiebr sipj 'iriitf. 1 .’ !.[•■. : / •. 

• ’ • i • ■ • ■ : v ; > V.. • /" ' . I. • 





Julius Nyerere 


Mahatma Gandhi 


Mao Tse Tung 


Ideas of early pioneers in 
self-reliance show the way 
for developing countries 


While the differences among them are obvious , 
basic similarities in thethinkingofMao , Gandhi 
and Nyerere show that Third World countries 
need to rely on their own resources and ca- 
pabilities - be it called 1 swadeshT , ‘ izu li kong 
sheng 9 or simply • hard work \ 

By Mary Anderson 


WHILE NOT all experiments 
in self-reliance have been 
equally effective, the theo- 
ries of pioneers in this field 
— Gandhi of India, Mao of 
China and Nyerere of Tanza- 
nia — continue to be relevant 
for other countries seeking a 
model for self-reliant deve- 
lopment. 

rJnJi 88 J* l !“ *£ r Mohandas 
uandm moved to South Africa 
and began to develop his pench- 
SS! F ? r R° litlcal organizations, 

Mao Tse Tung was born in the 
Hunan province of China. i tt - 
d ,a sandependenee was achieved 
fn 1947; after a long and diffi- 
cult revolution, the People’s Re- 

?949 C ‘°!rffh l M ? unded in 
that • • t£ rhif a ° 8 dec ! arati <>n 

,5 ? es6 have 
stood up . This was the year a 

young East African. Julius Nver- 
ere, entered Edinburgh Univers- 
ity to read arts. Twelve years lat- 
er, he too Jed his country, Tao- 

ffiania. t0 l «**™*”™ as 

_ It is easy to see the difference, 
pandhi was known as the Maha- 
tma, a holy leader, Mao was a 
revolutionary freedom fighter 
first and , a shrewd political 
mover later: Nyerere V the 
Mwallmu, the teacher and a stat- 
esmqn, Their countries, though 
differing m history, culture, re- 
ligion, social organisation, tradi- 
ti.ons, size, ^wealth, geography 
and Climate. Shared experieH 
apd constraints which; greatly af- 
fected their options. Tor dtivejopL 

ijratcgies -Epch , explicitly 
riiecttd.thc 'options pffcmd-|hy 
.Western ..capitalism qpd- Sonet 
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Gandhi fell that if imlin could 
become ccouotuicnlly sell- 
rcliunl, llien ii could mu |nn«ci 
be controlled as u colony. \\ c 
developed the concept of swade- 
snl, defined as “Unit spirit in us 
which restricts us to the use and 
service of our iniiucdlme surrou- 
ndings to the exclusion of the 
more remote *. He urged every- 
one to produce for local consum- 
ption, and to use only goods and 
services which were locally pro- 
duced. His campaign for every- 
one to spin was undertaken to 
break India s dependence on im- 
ports of cloth from Britain. 

Mao Tse Tung stressed izu li 
? heni * or “regeneration 
through our own efforts." }>Jac- 

, u p L 0ple ’ masses — 
with what he called their “boun- 
dless creative power" — at Hie 

222 0f devc 'opment, Mao Uc- 
HKJi* for achieving 

ture. and C then Sildiig “a ^df’ 
h ! s Arusha declaration, Ny- 

J° Ca ed - ,hc foundation of 

- cau'se'of developmcm’ 1 *. 

P<wr nation must utjjist u 9 h lW( , 

' 'and J^detelo7 me ^t° Pte antl 

, , rt The ejection of foreign dev» 1 

m r-^ysSJVi*.. 

-shared 


and participatory approach (9 
development. The impetus of 
economic activity is located (b 
smaller rather than larger, in lo- 
cal rather than national unit) 
Individuals, families, villages, 
work teams are the centre of 
production: each larger unit der- 
ives its strength from the smaller 
ones it encompasses. 

Second. \vo»k is understood, 
not ns a ini rdc ii to which humn 
beings arc condemned, but «» 
socio-political act of responsibil- 
ity. Gandhi emphasised "bred 
labour" •• engagement in ik 
production ul essential goods b 
earn the right to live. Maoes- 
boiled the citiscm of China# 
“serve the people". For HjW 1 
ere hard wmk is the first condi- 
tion oi development, inlelligtut* 
is I he second. Each person m 
society contributes n> jndenjop 
a place in society through pie 
due live el fort 

Ihird. to emphasise the u« of 

local resources to produce for®' 
cal needs implies n strategy k 
distribution Even as goods 
services are produced. 
availability is assured in the in 
area where people need the®- « 
its curly stages, a self-wb*?® 
model encounters to distnww* 
bottlenecks. 

Fourth, each individ#*! 
ui/.es production 
through collectives. Thefn , 
implied by the necessity W ■ > 
person to work is furthered 
organizational form which 
private ownership ^ wilhota 
minuting it) and 
decisions aboul P r< J”“3E . 
Mao. in particular. 
live organization to 
our from tile preHlucUuh ^ 
rlccessiiiCN (because 
niunc members 
these) in onler w under ta* 
fieri ntenUi. ccmsirtrciijj ; 
and oilier investment . . ■ • 
creasing luture rctcrn<. . ■ :. 


Arid fifth, for mcial 
Clous, the three ■«)! ; 
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middle east 

Lebanon: Will America avenge the bombings? 


By Janice Turner 

TWO FACTORS will determine 
whether the exchanges of fire 
between the US forces and sev- 
eral of the armed groups in Leba- 
non will escalate into all-out war 
with the Syrians. These are 
whether President Reagan still 
wants to avenge the 23 October 
bombings, and whether Lebanese 
President Geinuycl will broaden 
his government to give more 
power to the Islamic communi- 
ties. 


Western observers think that 
the French and Israeli retaliation 
for attacks on their own forces 
and the lapse of time may have 
taken the edge off Reagan's 
wrath. After the bombing, in 
which 23 ( i US personnel died, 
the president had vowed to ave- 
nge their deaths. The Americans 
success in Grenada has been a 
helpful distraction to American 

S ublic outrage over the bombing. 

ut Lhc pressure is building up 
again in the aftermath of the 
ShPite “Islamic Jihad" organi- 
sation's suicide bombing of the 
American embassy in Kuwait. 

The risk of war could also 
come from Israel with its new 
strategic agreement with the Un- 
ited States. The Israeli hawks 
looked on the invasion of Leba- 
non in two stages — the first be- 
ing the push to Beirut, the sec- 
ond was expected to be a direct 
assault on the Syrians through 
the Bekaa Valley. They would 
welcome an opportunity to attack 
Syria, but . the worsening eco- 
nomic crisis and a clumsy hand- 
over from Begin to new Prime 
Minister Shamir which has wea- 
kened Shamir’s position, have 
led to a more cautious approach 
for the moment. The United 
States hopes that the rearming of 
Israel and increased economic 
aid could be used to fit the Israeli 
military into Washington’s anti- 
Soviet policy. But the Israelis see 
it primarily in terms of their se- 
curity and regional ambitions. 

European observers see the 
new arrangement as entirely to 
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Israel's advantage without much 
benefit to the United States. 

Syria's response, in the long 
run, depends on the outcome of 
the reconciliation talks in Gen- 
eva. If an agreement is reached 
which will restrain the pro- 
American, pro- Israeli group 
within the new government. Sy- 
ria has indicated privately that it 
may allow the Gemayel-lsrael 
agreement to go into cold- stor- 
age rather than continue its de- 
mands to Lear it up. 

Soviet role 

The Soviet role in the area ap- 
pears to be very much “wait- 
and-see". The Soviet Union is 
prepared to supply Syrians with 
Soviet weaponry and train them 
in their use. and they may even 





include more sophisticated equ- 
ipment to test it on the battle- 
field. But other than this, desp- 
ite American reports, the Soviets 
have played a low-key role. They 
are not unaware that if Syria 
were to go to war with the Un- 
ited States, Assad would call for 
help from Moscow. The choice 
for Moscow would then be either 
an embarrassing climb-down or a 






Reagan 

potentially disastrous confronta- 
tion of the superpowers. 

European initiative 

There is no European initiative 
to resolve the situation in Leba- 
non. One reason for this is that 
since the 1980 “ Venice . Decla- 
ration" there has been a barrage 
of US initiatives which have 
taken centre stage. Another fac- 
tor is that western Europe, rely- 
ing on the United States for its 
defence, is nervous over tress- 
passing on whal the United 
States considers its political 
territory. 

But in the aftermath of Gre- 
nada and the US disregard for 
European opinion, and the US 
bombing or Syrian positions in 
Lebanon with no consultation 
with Europe and very little ad- 
vance warning, many politicians 
are questioning the continued 
presence of European troops in 
Lebanon as part of the multi- 
national peace-keeping force. 
During the invasion of Grenada 
the United Slates used Caribbean 
forces as a cover for its own 
plans: the Europeans do not wish 
to see themselves used in the 
same way. 


British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher has often been 
quoted speaking of the “special 
relationship" she has forged be- 
tween Britain and the United 
States. But after the bombing of 
Syrian positions, MPs of all sides 
of the House of Commons have 
begun to call for the withdrawal 
of the British contingent, regard- 
less of the relationship. Italy 
also threatened to pull out. How- 
ever. following a meeting in Bru- 
ssels with ministers of the four 
countries of the multi- national 
force, it was decided that the Eu- 
ropeans would remain. 

Sir John Biggs-Davison. a sen- 
ior Conservative backbench MP 
and Vice-Chairman of the Con- 
servative Foreign and Common- 
wealth Affairs Committee, per- 
sonally agreed with this deci- 
sion. “There was a minority opi- 
nion so far as l can see in the 
Conservative Party Tor pulling 
out. Since then there’s been a 
movement of opinion in the 
party for keeping them there. 
Even of those who did not wish 
the British troops to be sent 
there in the first place, most 
would say it would be difficult, if 


not discreditable, to withdraw 
them given Lhc complexity of (he 
situation." The main opposition 
Labour Party has committed it- 
self to calling for immediate 
withdrawal. 

Asked whether he felt there 
was any danger in the Europeans 
being loo closely associated with 
United Slates foreign policy in 
(he Middle East. Sir Riggs- Davi- 
son replied. “Partly because of 
whal I consider to be (he errors 
of 1>S foreign policy in the past, 
the former British and French 
position in the Middle liasi was 
superseded hy the United .Slates. 
And the Americans are now 
necessary in the containment ul 
Soviet imperialism, 'lhc iiiuUi- 
naiinnul force is a force provided 
by and responsible to the US and 
(lie three European powers re- 
spectively." 

However, the feeling in other 
European capitals is that if the 
European powers were to dis- 
tance themselves somewhat from 
the American position, it would 
be no bad thing. At a press con- 
ference given on 1 3 December 
after the Kuwuit bombings. US 
Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz declared that “steps do 
need to be taken" to slop the 
•‘wave of international terror- 
ism" such as the bombings, and 
that “If the offenders can be 
clearly identified, there will be 
ways of getting at them." 

He also said that it would be 
wrong to draw the implication 
that Lhe Llnited Stales had given 
up on retaliation. Suspecting the 
hand of Iran behind both the Bei- 
rut and Kuwait suicide bomb- 
ings. officials added that consul- 
tations were needed to be held 
with nations of (he Gulf to deter- 
mine the threat they perceive 
from Iran. The United Slates 
stands ready, they declared, to 
help them out with any security 
assistance. And so it would ap- 
penr that the American peace- 
initiative remains on a war- 
footing. 

South/ Third World Media 


Carter suggests replacement 
of the American Marines 


BEIRUT (AP) — Former US President Jimmy Carter said In an 
Interview published Sunday that the 1,800 US Marines of the 
Multinational force should be pulled out after the American 
presence in Lebanon lost Us neutral role. 

Mr Carter told the English-language weekly Monday Morning 
magazine he did not expect President Reagan to bow to pressures to 
pull out the US peacekeepers, though this was the advisable thing 
to do. 

• • It would be advisable for us to withdraw our Marines from 
their exposed position In Beirut to a more safe and secure location, 
perhaps even to the ships (of the 6th fleet) offshore, and If 
peacekeeping forces are needed, to have them replaced with those 
of a more neutral character — either from the United Nations or 
perhaps from India, Pakistan, Switzerland, Norway and so 
forth,** he said. 

Asked to comment on accusations that the American peacekeep- 
ers had become a combat force, he said, “Not voluntarily... the 
I American presence has now lost Its neutral, or objective role. 

Pressures on Mr, Reagan and governments of the other three 
countries contributing to the Multinational force — Italy, France 
: and Britain has Increased since the 23 October stmultanebus truck 
bombings of American and French, military headquarters which 
; killed 24 i America^ servicemen and SS French paratroopers. Od 
S unday, gunmen fired rocket-propelled grenades and volleys of 
small arms fire on a US Marine helicopter as It took off from a 
’ seafront military base, killing one Marine. Commenting dn recent 
reports about the possibility of a meeting between President Ren*-- 
gan and Syrian President Hafez As^ad, iy(r; Charter said such an 
encounter would further enhance chances for peace in Lebanon. 


No place to hide from 
nuclear war 

— in this issue South explains how 
the fallout from a nuclear war could reach 
the Third World and extinguish all life. 


Also in this issue: 
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about UDI. 
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Geologist Farouk El Baz predicts how the 
rains will return lo the desert. 

□ East West: Detente goes into lhe deep 
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□ Business Profile: Thailand's man of the 
year — financier Sura Chansrichawala. 

□ Latin America: Oil goes into a slump as 
the debt crisis booms. 
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give in? 

□ Central America: Is there a US policy? 
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middle east _ 

Political, military ambitions 
weaken Israel’ s economy 

Despite increased American aid 


By Khader Mansour 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — * ‘ Israel's economy is facing a 
sharp and serious crisis as a result of its 

K olitical and military objectives," Dr. 

fohammad Said Nabulsi, governor or the 
Central Bank, of Jordan told The Star in an 
interview. 


He explained that this is the general im- 
pression of most financial observers, for 
Israel, as is known to all is determined lo 
build more settlements and (o escalate its 
military might lo the maximum. This he 
said, has put Israel into a financial crisis 
over the last three decades despite the 
huge financial aid it receives from the 
United Slates and Zionist organizations. 

Dr Nabulsi noted that a financial embar- 
rassment usually leads to a more serious 
situation, especially, when an economy is 
bound to respond to unlimited political 
and military ambitions. The economic cri- 
sis in Israel is real and deep-rooted, desp- 
ite the pretensions and misinterpretations 
in Israeli financial circles, and the Israeli 
economy has consequently become a 
source of doubt and disgrace throughout 
the world. 

When asked if Israel would be able to 
overcome the crisis Dr Nabulsi replied 
that Israel's chance this time is faint, and 
it is beyond an early solution, despite the 
fact that the United States has almost 
underwritten the Israeli economy by 
pledging more financial aid. The US has 
shown some reluctance to apply the so- 
called dollarization scheme;, besides, it 
has pul increasing pressure on the Israelis 
to put their economic house in better or- 
der. 



Chinese newsmen visit Saudi Arabia 


AMMAN (Star) — A delegation of 33 
Journalists! Including chief editors of 
leading newspapers, managers of tele- 
vision companies, reporters of Central 
News Agency and broadcasting stations 
from the Republic of China arrived In 
Saudi Arabia on Monday for a 10 day 
visit at the Invitation of the Saudi gov- 
ernment. 

The delegation led by Mr. Shib 
Yung-kuel, general manager of Taiwan 
Tele vision Corporation will be granted 
an audience by His Majesty King Fahd, 
and also meet Princes, ministers, and 
other political leaders. 


They are scheduled to have a com- 
prehensive orientation on political, 
economic and social developments as 
well as industrial reconstructions 
which have been undergoing a boom In 
Saudi Arabia. 

The Journalists will also hold discuss- 
ions with the local mass media and ex- 
change views especially with their sis- 
ter newspapers such as Riyadh, Medina 
and Saadi Dally to farther strengthen- 
ing the existing links and co-operation 
among them and visit projects being 
undertaken by Chinese technicians and 
workers In that country. 



PALESTINE IN BRIEF 


Journalist prevented from travelling 

OtXUPTED JERUSALEM — Raraallah writer Raymonds Tawil was prevented 
by the Israeli. military authorities to travel to West Geruauy on Sunday to take 
part In a television debate on the Middle East conflict. Tawil Is the owner of 
Palestine Press Services and general manageress of the Al-Awda magazine. 
She described the travel ban as typical of “practices adopted by Israel to 
silence Palestinian voices that advocate peace and Justice in the region.’* 

Shamir meets Beduin leaders 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM. — Prime Minister Yitzhak Sbaiplr in an apparent 
bid to establish rapport with Israel’s Arabs after years of official ne- 
glect, met Monday with tribal leaders of Israel’s 100,000 Beduins. It was 
Shamir’ s second meeting In a week with Arabs. Last, week he met with 27 Arab 


gleet, met Monday with tribal leaders of Israel’s 100,000 Beduins. It was 1 
Shamir’ s second meeting In a week with Arabs. Last. week he met with 27 Arab 
leaders and pledged he. would consider tbel.r requests for larger allocations for 
their municipal budgets. * * l have listened very intently to your requests and 
desires nnd nave taken note of several things, that we Intend to deal with’,* 
Shamir said. More than half of the lsraell Beduin live (n the Negev andbave 
had difficulties maintaining their traditional nomadic lifestyle In recent years ■ 
as Israel has expanded Its desert .settlements, v 

Ghali urges Israeli ‘good gesture’ 

CAIRO — The Egyptian Minister of State for Forelga Affalra Mrl Butro8 U - 
-Ghali has said that Israel's decision on whether to allow UO Palestinians from : i 
the West Bank, to attend a Palestinian National Council meeting hext month 1 
■ could play d * ‘ positive’ ’ o* 1 “ destritUve’ * role in the region’ rf; peat* "efforts ' \ 
He said an Israeli decision to; alum the Palestinians to attend tbe aieetlBtt 
would be a “good gesture’ and j would help the prbceSs of confldence lh the ' ' 
occupied territories. . 'tv v :a'-o;' '' 


British foreign secretary call 
for a UN force in Lebanon 

By Len Rockingham noil, they are noi likely in flDrail 

peacekeeping force. However 

Star London Correspoiuien I Ircy will ctmiimio to udvorwl.?* 

piirllv because i( is (he best i«J be Ji 
LONDON — Fully six months after be- Hie only way that (he four P 
coming foreign secretary, Sir Geolfrey nations see to extricate them**- 
Howe, this week set out on his first tour honour from the impossible 
of the Middle East. And this fact alone the I vhaiion. and partly hewn 
should caution people from expecting too llialcher so strongly favours 

murk frnm Iniir and r.ertuitvlv not anv lQe “U. 


Dr. Mohammad S. Nabulsi 

Dr. Nabulsi stressed further that the re- 
sult of the Israeli . financial crisis will 
greatly depend on whether they are pre- 
pared to abandon their political and milit- 
ary objectives; that is. to reduce expendi- 
ture on settlements and contain their war- 
machine expenditure. 

Commenting on the recent reports on 
the discovery of oil In Jordan, Dr. Nabulsi 
said without doubt the oil discovery is a 
very promising sign. "[ cannot derive 
from It more comfort, at this very stage, 
until it is supplemented by further discov- 
eries and more emphatic results about the 
possible exploitable oil reserves. ” he 
said. 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — - Fully six months a fler be- 
coming foreign secretary, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, this week set out on his first tour 
of the Middle East. And this fact alone 
should caution people from expecting too 
much from his tour, and certainly not any 
dramatic new British initiative. 

The main purpose of Sir Geoffrey’s lour 
is familiarisation. He is a lawyer by train- 
ing and in that and in his political life, he 
has always avoided flamboyant gestures in 
favour of carefully- briefed and well 
thought out actions. The mark of his fore- 
ign secretaryship has been that he has al- 
ways acted closely in co-operation with 
the prime minister, quite often deferring 
to her judgement. This is in clear contrast 
to his two predecessors — Lord Carr- 
ington. who had all the freedom and ex- 
perience of world statesmanship, and Mr. 
Francis Pym. who was known to resent 
the prime minister's intervention in fore- 
ign affairs. 

Indeed, Mrs. Thatcher has been quoted 
as saying that when Lord Carrington was 
foreign secretary, he looked after the 
strategy while she looked after the detail. 
“With Sir Geoffrey Howe at the foreign 
office, it is the other way round." said 
Mrs. Thatcher. Their relationship may tv 
more complicated than that, hut it is cer- 
tainly true that Sir Geoffrey is content m 
preparo and argue a case in foreign affairs 
that has already been fully agreed with his 
boss. 

This largely accounts Tor Sir Geoffrey's 
advocacy of a United Nolions peacekeep- 
ing force In Lebanon to take over from the 
four nation multinational forces. It is uu 
ite obvious to Sir Geoffrey nnd his foreign 
office advisers that (he proposal stands 
only a slim chance or being implemented, 
mainly because of opposition from the So- 
viet Union and Syria to any move which 
would further prop up the government nj 
President Gemayel in Uhanon. 

It Is pointed out in Loudon dial, as the 
Soviet Union blocked u U. N. move to send 
oreex and Italian truce observers to l. cha- 


in the face of mounting pressure! 
the opposition Labour Party and* 
some of her own Conservatives for fc 
to withdraw its 1 00-man conlioieiifc 
Beirut, Mrs. rhntchcr again last tmi 
in her heels. In her first television tn 
view of the new year, she said:“8s 
we leave, I think we have to matt a 
native arrangements particularly in 
Beirut area and the obvious thing isci 
a better role and an expanded role faj 
United Nations force." She addtlt 
the four nations had to act together -i 
is only loo aware of the fact Ibatibtl 
Mans and French have already uiibfe 
some of then troops from Beiruiu 
speedy ujihdiuwal of the American- 
least offshore to their warships - 
clearly on the cards for President Rty 

Hr il.nn is no longer u major dlpta 
oi inilii.it> power in the Middle Euu 
it has not tried to exercise the icfti 
ml lue ncc ol eiihet the Americans cu 
Ftench But one asset which Britan, 
possess is its acceptability to a wide i: 
ol Arab powvis as an experience! to 
htoker. There is proof of this isiflih 
credible fact that the British troop 
Beirut have not suffered a single au 
in the past seat . m contrast to lit I 
tendons casualties sustained by tit 1 
ci leans and I tench and. to a lessercc 
the Italians 

So. Si i Geolhey Howe has milki 
lust tup ti* the Middle Fast as a ax' 
listener and a supporter of modw? 
He ni.iv not make much «»f un imwii 
impact theic. hut the views andflfU' 
lie in i tigs it.uk to ioiulon may in* 
small way help edge forward the 
a negotiated peace ill the Middled 


Visit fails to bring thaw ii 
Egyptian- Israeli relations 


By Arle Haskel 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM - Israeli hopes 
for an early thaw In the virtually frozen 
PC « e Process with Egypt were ilwD- 
polated by the 24- hoar visit to Jerusalem 
by EgypUan Assistant Secretary of State 
fcJrXl A £ f * ,rs Mr ' Shall Abdel- 

« g men,ber or the Egyptian ad- 
ministration to visit Israel slnVe that 

Leb.non lo' j.» 

»ur e ooairo r * 8 "" of US *«*- 

S lra«d ft? «!!*■? host. 

.rSV !.,*":?. «traojpto,e Ihal fc.» 


the I’alrMlnlao parliament Id jjdfc . 
Is expected to be held within 
wrekh either In Tunis or Allied 

There lx no official wjfljft 
these reports and In the part lu* !t| 
ways refused to sanction sictjyr 


West Bank and Gaza restdeal*. 

Its also raised (he coD(enllo«'®% 
Egyptian amba%k*dar who war - 


Egyptian amoassaeoi 
September 198 2 «H« 
promises has nut been 
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coming 
in ’84? 

By Ya‘coub Jaber 

AT THIS early stage of 1984. a look 
ahead at what might happen in the rest 
of the year can invoke little optimism. 

In a volatile area like the Middle East, 
predictions can be misleading. But if 
calculations ever possible future events 
are based on past developments, then 
the outlook is cannot be called encou- 
raging. 

In the past lew weeks, Egypt has 
launched a fresh attempt designed to 
reactivate the peace process in the 
Middle East. Egypt seems lo have been 
greatly encouraged by PLO leader 
Yasser Arafat's visit lo Cairo and his 
talks with President Hosni Mubarak. It 
has embarked on a diplomatic cam- 
paign to rally forces behind a peace ini- 
tiative whose details are still unknown. 
Some reports suggest that the new ef- 
fort is based on an earlier Egyptian- 
French initiative that was to be intro- 
duced to the LIN Security Council 
following the invasion of Lebanon in 
1982, but was shelved after President 
Reagan proferred his own peace plan 
in September of that year. 

Regardless of the basis of Egypt's ef- 
fort, it will have to acquire acceptance 
by Jordan and the Palestinians and en- 
dorsement by the United States; the 
only power which can press Israel into 
a change of policies. 

Acceptance by Jordan and the Pales- 
tinians can be attained, since both are 
interested in a genuine peace satisfy- 
ing the Palestinians' legitimate de- 
mands. But there are serious doubts 
about Washington's readiness and ca- 
pability to agree to crucial peace steps 
in the face of fierce Israeli opposition 
during a presidential election year. 

The US* unwillingness to oppose Is- 
raeli actions was demonstrated last 
week when Washington maintained 
silence over the Israeli Knesset's deci- 
sion to apply two Israeli laws in the oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza. Such 
silence .towards a step that is tanta- 
mount to virtual official annexation — 
and one* which poses a potential threat 
to future peace efforts — can by no 
means encourage others to approach 
Washington on any peace plan this 
year. 

Then there are Syria and the Soviet 
Union, who would try to block any 
peace endeavour that is not to their lik- 
ing. Damascus will probably continue 
to be the most difficult element in the 
formula that governs political and mi- 
litary moves in the next few months. 
So far no one knows what the Syrians 
really want: a peace settlement; war, 
or more power enabling them to have a 
major say in Arab affairs. 

Faced with this gloomy perspective, 
it is heartening to note that Mr. Arafat 
has emerged almost unscathed from , 
his bitter fight with his political foes. 1 
Having reinforced his position as the 1 
PLO leader, Arafat can be expected 
from now on to concentrate on the po- 
litical struggle to gain further Arab and 
international support for his concep- 
' tion of a resolution for the Palestinian 
question. A major part of his effort 
will • be devoted to continued co- 
ordination with Jordan and Egypt, and 
probably with some Western powers 
such, as France. 

-A; dramatic change may also occur 
this year in Israel, if new elections 
bring back the Labour Party to office. 
With worsening economic Conditions 
and incurable inflation, the Israelis 
may begin to have second thoughts 
about the usefulness of continuing its 
; extremely costly strife with the Arabs. 

■ . No. matter what might happen this 
year/ peace efforts in the Middle East 
will have to await a better chance. This 
should be proyideg by a clearer view of 
the situation that is bound to begin to 
: appear next. year. . 
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Al-Raya, a Qatari newspaper, (his week 
writes that the Arabs' preoccupation with 
peripheral issues has opened (he way for 
Israel to complete its Judaisation of the 
West Bank and Gaza, and to apply its laws 
in the occupied areas. 

Noting that the Knesset has approved 
the application of two Israeli laws in the 
occupied territory, the paper writes that 
the step shows that Israel is going ahead 
with its annexation plan in the absence of 
real Arab resistance, because the Arabs 
are Loo preoccupied with their differences 
to cope with this extremely serious deve- 
lopment. 

On the Israeli air raids on Baalbek in 
eastern Lebanon, the Egyptian newspaper 
Al-Akhbar writes that whenever new 
signs appear of a possible progress to- 
wards peace in the Middle East, Israel 
surprises the world with a new act of ag- 
gression on the Arabs. 

“The Israeli air raids came as the Le- 
banese government was engaged in efforts 
to implement a security plan which could 
open the way for a peaceful settlement in 
Lebanon, and while Palestinian leaders 
were meeting in Tunis to discuss peace 
moves," says Al-Akhbar. 

The paper warns that unless the United 
States checks the Israeli aggressiveness, 
commando operations will escalate and 
both the United Stales and Israel will find 
themselves in an awkward situation. 

Zionist brutality 

The Golf Times, a Qatari English- 
language newspaper, writes that the latest 
attack on Baalbek demonstrates the bru- 
tality of the Zionists, the perpetrators of 
the massacres in Sabra and Shalila re- 
fugee camps. 

It calls on the United Nations lo take ac- 
tion against Israel, adding that such ac- 
tion would be possible if the United States 
rid itself of its bias in favour of the Israeli 
murderers. 

Al-Rai Al-Aara, a Kuwaiti newspaper, 
writes that the aggression on Baalbek is a 
simple translation of the Israeli concept of 
"secure borders". It says such “secure 
borders" are virtually impossible to de- 
fine, since they could reach any part of 
the world, and this is the kind of peace 
which Israel seeks under the US umbrella. 

Commenting on the Lebanese govern- 
ment's efforts to implement a comprehen- 
sive security plan, the Qatari newspaper 
AI-Arab writes that if it is carried out, the 
plan could constitute a new stage in the 
efforts to restore stability and unity lo Le- 
banon. It adds that despite the renewed 
Clashes and the escalation of fighting, the 
plan still has a good chance of being put 
into effect. 

The paper also warns that the enemies 
of Lebanon and all those who have , an 
interest in seeing Lebanon partitioned will 
do their best to sabotage the plan. To foil 
their attempt, -all the Lebanese factions 
must, unite and place their country’s 
national interests above all other consid- 
erations.:- . ,■ , . . 

In another : editorial, Al-Arab praises 1 
Syria's decision to release captured US 
airman Robert Goodman. It says Syria’s 
.decision was a message to the US admi-' 
niSfrption that. gunboat diplomacy is not; 
the appropriate way tp dialogue. 





On Jordan's plans to restore par- parin 
liamcntary life, Ad-Duslour in Amman force 
praises the step, saying it is in line with says, 
the aspirations and hopes or Jordanians 
on both banks or the Jordan River. 

"The move is a step in Ihe right direc- 
tion, because parliamentary life in the 
country means that a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility will be given to the people," Q| 
Ad-Dustour remarks. Hnnu 


paring for the withdrawal of the Israeli 
forces from Lebanon. Hnolam Ifazeh 


‘Procrastination record’ 


It goes on to say that one can assume 
that any moves on the diplomatic and poli- 
tical level which Jordan will take in the 
future will reflect the will of the people on 
the two banks. 

Al-Ra’i Jordanian daily says Jordan has 
reconvened its parliament in order to 
forestall any Israeli aLtempt to fill the le- 
gal vacuum created by the suspension of 
parliamentary life following the occupa- 
tion of the West Bank in 1967. 

It concludes by asserting that Jordan's 
keenness Lo restore parliamentary life can 
by no means affect its relations with the 
PLO. Jordan will never turn Us back on 
the organization, the paper affirms. 

Israeli press 

In Israel, A1 Ha ml sh mar newspaper wr- 
ites that the demolition of houses in Dhai- 
sha refugee camp will not solve the prob- 
lem of stone- throwing. It is the duty of 
the security forces to deal with law break- 
ers and punish them according lo the law, 
the paper says. "What kind or law is it 
that permits the demolition of houses or 
(he expulsion of people from their home- 
land? The Minister of Defence does not 
want to understand that disorder in the 
West Bank is the result of occupation." 

Arens knows that expulsion is illegal, 
hence he is trying to work out a law that 
permits expulsion, A1 Hamishmar adds. 
But it questions whether he plans to expel 
tens of thousands of people. "Arens 
thinks that the occupied territories and 
their residents represent a target that can 
be moved beyond the border." 

Haaretz writes that despite any official 
admission, everyone knows that (he 
presence of the Israeli -army in Lebanon is 
quite harmful.- The year 1983 saw 100 
deaths among Israeli troops, in addition to 
hundreds of injured soldiers. Daily expen- 
ses amount to S l million, and each day Is- 
rael says in Lebanon is In the interest of 
the Sylrians, the paper says. 

It laments that the security arran- 
gements that existed before the war in Le- 
banon cannot be revived, due to 
the Increasing antagonism to- 
wards the Israelis among the people of 
South Lebanon. The situation worsened 
after the so-called "Peace for Galilee" 
operation. Haaretz says. 

Haolam flazeh says the ^ release of the 
US airman through the endeavours of 
Jesse Jackson will increase pressure on 
the US administration to withdraw the 
Marines from Beirut. This means that the 
Syrian grip on.. Lebanon .will tighten, and 
the hope for an independent government 
under , Qeihayel will fade away. In the 
meantime; Jackson's popularity {has 
'grown- ' • • ; 

As the Israeli government is trying (o 
treat the deteriorating economy, it has to 
be prepared for. the pull-out of the Ma- 
, rlues from Lebanon and must start pre- 


Olher papers still concentrate on the 
domestic economy. Koj Ha‘lr says that in 
its attempts to effect cuts in the budget, 
the government has added 28 billion 
shekels to money supply. In its attempts 
to implement its decisions, the govern- 
ment postponed taking any decision re- 
garding subjects on its agenda, thus 
breaking the record for procrastination 
that existed during the lime of Simcha Er- 
lich. 

In its attempts to improve the balance 
of payments the government has in- 
creased its foreign debts during the lost 
quarter by $440 million. Tn Us drive lo 
encourage savings, the government has in 
fact discourage them. And in all these at- 
tempts the - government has succeeded 
only in maintaining a high level of hys- 
teria among the Israeli public. 

Maarlv observes that the ministerial 
committee for economic affairs lias de- 
cided to make 9 per cent cuts in the bud- 
gets of various ministries. Opposition to 
this step is expected to come from the 
defence, labour, education and social af- 
fairs ministries. But the government has 
decided to effect cuts, and hence there 
should be no bargaining over principles 
regarding the method or implementing 
cuts. 

Yedlot Aharonot says the economic dis- 
cussions Inside the cabinet have indicated 
its loss of all ability to save the economy. 
All talk about a package deal with the 
Hlstadrut and other economic organiza- 
tion's is only a smokescreen, Yedlot says. 
Hlstadrut will be obliged to announce Its 
objection lo the package deal which is 
based on this government's economic po- 
licy. The only acceptable deal is for the 
government to package its deals, and 
allow the public to judge its errors and 
consequently elect another leadership. 
Such a leadership is badly needed at this 
time, the paper says. 

Hatsofeh says the minister of finance 
has spent most of his time tryiiig to obtain 
his colleagues' approval on his steps lore- 
form the economy; but he failed! Suppose 
the minister of finance has new Ideas that 
might succeed? He is not in a position lo 
implement them, unless he obtains ex- 
traordinary powers for a certain period of 
time to prove his point. Hatsofeh writes. 

Davar says Mr. Cohen-Orgad has told a 
cabinet session that there is a time limit 
on saving the economy. 

“The deputy prime minister objected to 
the government’s steps, Halitaya party 
stands against cuts in the settlement bud- 
get. Sharon joined the ranks of Hatihya in 
this respect. Tami parly submitted its own 
demands and the Mivdal party objects to 
any cuts in the educational budget," the 
paper says, summarising the. problems 
. facing (he new proposals. 

Thie. ministers gb overboard in their op- 
position while the minister of fihancc ex- 
agge rates his pessimism, in order tq leave. 
, room for bargaining on subjects under dis- 
‘ mission, the Israeli paper writes. 
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I A will for peace 

I 10 '■ecall the parliament 
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Future outlook 


By Osama £1-Sherlf 
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The calling of the 
Jordanian Parliament 
— some implications 

Greetings to Jerusalem I 

S!h hf^L 1 bu,Idoz ® r creeping annexation continues 
wnh hardly a pause. On the second of January 1984, the 
Israeli Knesset approved two new “ laws” aiming at further 
extension of Israeli legislation and control over the occupied 
territories. K 

' ?l ar * f.^.new legislation aims at the further appli- 

Sf!?ij!£ Is n ae u aws on the Jew ish inhabitants of the 
settlements. Perhaps a new attempt at extraterritoriality and 
another attempt at creating new realities. Israel was, of 
course, taking advantage of fts newly concluded strategic 
co-operation agreement with the United States, as well as 
the usual chaos that pervades the Arab world: Iraq is still 
preoccupied with Iran, while Syria is busy with its entan- 
glement m Lebanon, and Lebanon is in its customary inde- 
scribable condition which resulted in the exit of Mr. Arafat 
irom Tripoli and the division within the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

While in Nigeria the world witnessed the sad spectacle of 
army officers taking control of the popularly elected civilian 
government of Mr. Shagari, in Jordan the prospect of a re- 
turn to parliamentary life was revived. On the evening of 2 
January 1984, King Hussein, appearing on Jordan Televi- 
sion expressed some of his ideas on the current and future 
events. 

Internationally, the King, once again reiterated his regret 
over the conclusion of the Israeli- US strategic co-operation 
agreement. Regionally the King lamented the continued 
conflict between Iran and Iraq, the continued strife in Leba- 
non and the Israeli occupation of its south. 

Localiy, the King stated that the moment has come 
whereby Jordan must recognize its internal affairs and re- 
turn to parliamentary government. The ninth Jordanian Par- 
jiament, elected 15 April, 1967, just before the Six 
uX. ’l ar ’ and composed of representatives elected from 
* Iv ? , , , 8t and the E® st Banks, was recalled to amend 
Article 73 of the Constitution in order to allow for elections 
to be held in the East Bank only: such elections being im- 
possible with the West Bank still under Israeli occupation. 

After these general elections arc held in the East Bank, 
perhaps sometime this year, the newly elected thirty mem- 
bers representing the East Bank will elect fifteen members 
from the electoral districts where elections cannot be held, 
nanwJy the occupied West Bank. The original thirty from 
the East Bank and the newly elected fifteen West Bank rep- 
resentatives together will then elect the remaining fifteen 
West Bank deputies, bringing the total to sixty. 

This Jordanian move, though termed by both the King and 
the prime minister a purely internal step to fill the “consti- 
tutional gap created by the lack of parliamentary govern- 
ment, has already raised some speculation regarding its tim- 
ing and Its international implications. On the night of Janu- 
ary ninth, the prime minister emphasised that the Jordanian 
fu 11 « move vma not in any way a contravention of 
the 1974 Rabat decision proclaiming the Palestine Libera- 
tion-Organization as the representative of the Palestinian 
people. Mr. Arafat acknowledged that the Jordanian move 
was an internal one adding that he is aware that Jordan is 
lacing a constitutional crisis that needs to be addressed, and 
hoping that this step will bear no political implications with 
regard to the West Bank. 

*i“« r J na l . Uoiially the Minister of Information, Mr Adnan 
Abu Odeh, emphasized that the Jordanian move has no efr 
feet regarding the legal status of the West Bank. Jordanian 
sovereignty oyer the West Bank is not in question at all ad- 
QIn 8 i 81 this move should not be misinterpreted as- 
anything other than a mechanism to make constitutional 
amendments that would allow for political life to resume In 
+i a 51 Bank while the West Bank remains under occupa- 
tion though legally tied to the East Bank' according to. the .' 
international law...” 

The Jordanian spokesman was very careful In emphasiz- 
ing Jordan's sovereignty over the West Bank. It should be ' 
recalled thqt according to international law the West Bank is 
under the condition of ‘ ‘ belligerent occupation" by Israel 
which ih no way affects the matter or Jordanian sov- 
ereignty. International law as well as the writings of jurists 
and historical precedent, emphasize that V belligerent occu- 
pation” does not transfer sovereignty to the occupant. 

. The Jordanian move as of this moment 1 b a purely house- 
keeping, internal reorganisation affair. Jordanian Officials 
on the highest level have' reiterated their view that these 
Steps neither . affect: the 1974 Rabat, decision giving thp 
Palestine Liberation Organization jurisdictional represents*’ 
tton over the Palestinian people,, nor international law and 
practice, nor repeated United i Nations resolutions, confer* 


ting Jordanian- sovereignty over the lanq, 'i.e. the. West 
Bank, the occupied^ territories^ . - 


Arabs and 

IN AN 'Opinion' article, “Arabs 
and the arms race”, in last 
vyeck's issue of the "Jerusalem 
Star”, the writer, Dr Nabil El- 
Sharif contended that Arabs need 
not include world arms race 
among their priorities, and even 
insinuated that it is a very sec- 
ondary issue relative to the Is- 
raeli aggression in the Middle 
East, and so could be shoved off 
for a while. 

In an another article published 
in Ad-Dustour last weekend, the 
same writer made a worthy ap- 
peal to the Arab states to try an 
economic unity among themsel- 
ves and to forget all about their 
political differences. On the face 
of it, both articles sound to be 
expressive of a good many peo- 
ple's attitude which calls for the 
divorce of world politics From lo- 
cal affairs, but which I beg to 
differ with. 

First, if in the nuclear age wc 
are living in, the world is be- 
lieved to have shrunken so much 
smaller, on account of space in 
vasion and of the amazing cur- 
rent technological progress. No 
matter how small or isolated it 
may be, must inevitably be af- 
fected by what is happening 
around It — if this is the com- 
monly prevalent belief nowadays 

— then there is no escape from 
the inseparatism of human 
thinking or of human strife for 
the better. 

All aspects of human activity 

— politics, economics, soci- 
ology, ideology, ethics (and what 
not) are interactive not only on 
the local level but also on the 
international level. One would 
tend to attribute all world and all 
local issues as well to one big 
major agent, namely monopoly 
of power. 

Is it not this monopoly of 
power that has concentrated the 
politics and economy of almost a 
good part of the world in the 
hands of the monopolist coun- 
tries of the Western camp? With 
monopoly of power in the hands 
of few influential rich, grows 
another tendency on part of 
monopolists to withhold wealth, 
strength and Influence from the 
exploited suffering side. And to 
withhold all these symptoms of 
power, monopolists play another 
part of the game and try to in- 
stigate already vulnerable groups 
among the masses into provok- 
ing differences and outdated pre- 


opinion 

the nuclear arms race 


judices, just to keep the over- all 
Irom unaware of the muin 
source of trouble and lo make it 
start wasting its energies in petty 
feuds and deplorable fils of divi- 
sion. 

So neither the Arab states and 
peoples' necessary involvement 
in the nuclear and technological 
trends of the age, nor their in- 
dispensable sense or belonging- 
ness to one another and, at the 
same lime, to the world monopo- 
lised front, can ever be allowed 

By Henry Ma tar 

to blur the over- all and com- 
prehensive vision of things. 
What has to be kept is a broad 
spectrum of vision that neither 
splits politics from economics 
nor attributes a local trouble just 
and only to local causes. It is the 
absence of such vision in the 
Third World that has given the 
monopolist side to split the oth- 
erwise would- be united front 
into moderates who recom- 
mend rapport with the monopol-* 
ists and radicals who reject such 
rapport. It is again the absence 
of this vision in the Arab world 
that has turned a good many 
Arab blind to major issues. 

One of these issues is the nu- 
clear arms conflict. How can a 
clear vision of this issue allow 
certain parties in the Arab world 
to connive at the fact that it is 
the monopolists who allowed Is- 
rael, South Africa and other 
satellite powers to build up nu- 
clear striking power and with- 
hold the same from other non- 
satellite or just neutral coun- 
tries? If in the midst of the Arab 
world, there is a state — namely 
— Israel which has already 
entered the nuclear arms race, 
even under the very noses of the 
Arab peoples, how can these 
stand neutral pnd not give a dam 
about the gigantic struggle that is 
being waged between the super- 
powers? 

Even -if it could be ceded that 
we can forgeL for a while about 
the drastic and devastating 
world- wide consequences of this 
gigantic conflict, how could we 
stand neutral when we know that 
our very lives and future is being 
threatened by the monopolists' 
sanction for Israel's possession 
of the atomic, or perhaps other 
kinds of nuclear weaponry? Or 


how could we, as belonging to 
the Third World, forget the same 
monopolists' sanction for South 
Africa's possession of nuclear 
and chemical weapons? Struggle 
for world peace or against unjus- 
tified aggression cannot be split 
or be driven into the subcons- 
cious mind. 

Another issue is that which 
touches Arab economic unity. 
Admittedly. Dr Nabil El-Sharif 
must know better about this 
question. But I might as well 
dare to give my opinion thereof. 
It is a platitude to say that the 
world economic system 'owes 
allegiance' to the monopolists of 
world capital finance. It is 
another platitude that the major- 
ity or Arab states are tied, in 
some way or other, to the world 
economic system, and that some 
few Arab states contribute, in 
some way or other, for lhe pro- 
sperity and at least the survival 
of the world economic system. 

On the other hand, and up 
againsi this seemingly pure eco- 
nomic Issue, the majority of the 
world capital monopolists openly 
or clandestinely back up Israel 
politically, and few do support it 
economically. It follows that one 
simple logical requirement is 
that Arab states have to free 
themselves both politically and 
economically from any ties that 
could bind them- to the mono- 
polists' front. Political decision 
to withdraw Investments and de- 
posits from the monopolists* 
banks and business institutions, 
to stop monopolists' investments 
in the Arab world, and to eco- 
nomically boycott pro- Israel 
states is needed. 

This, can be argued, is a 
difficult and perhaps imposs- 
ible step to take. Yes, 
without freeing certain Arab 
states from political ties with the 
foreigner, and even with Israel, 
no political decision can be 
taken. And without getting the 
Third World, or the greatest part 
of it. involved In the question of 
breaking off with the world eco- 
nomic system, no Arab econo- 
mic-political decision can man- 
age to score any lasting success. 
Yet it can safely be said that no 
economic struggle can be waged 
separately from political strug- 
gle, and that in the world of ours 
no politico- economic struggle 
can be passively neutral. 



Wishful thinking 


THE RELEASE of US Navy Lt. Robert Goodman by 
the Syrians last week through the. mediation of 
Mack civil rights leader and US presidential candid- 
ate Rev. Jesse Jackson, was considered by many as 
a miraculous stroke of luck for the black leader, 
which once again ignited his threat to other Demo- 
cratic candidates. Not that Jackson will win the de- 
mocratic candidacy, but his influence on. Hack vote . 
— vitally needed by Mr. Mondaie to run against 
Mr. Reagan and win — was enhanced by this 
move. 

On the other hand, the Reagan administration 
was slightly embarrassed because it has failed 
■ where Mr., : Jackson succeeded; The Syrians wanted 
to embarrass Mr. Reagan by refusing to release 
their hostage until the US changes Us attitude in 
Lebanon. And when Mr. Reagan objected to Mr. 
Jackson's efforts, the Syrians agreed to an uncon- 
ditional release. 

Such is. .politics. I wonder, and this is purely 
wishful thinking; what will happen if in a sudden 
qnd unexpected move the charismatic black leader 
managed lo win the Democratic candidacy and 
defeats the Republican runner? This will be an his- 
torical event never achieved in modern history.. 
Jackson Is , the disciple of the great oivil , rights ■ 
pioneer the late Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. He 
has followed, his steps since the early .sixties in 
calling for! an; end to racial discrimination, equality 
jn pay and opportunities between sexes and amopg 
faces. I thhik bis victory : will help in rebuilding 
America’s tefhisfaed Image around the world. Jack- 
son jn- ^ man who understands the’ Third' World and 


sympathises with its agonies, from hunger to civil 
wars. 

Jackson has publicly denounced Israel's Invasion 
of Lebanon end its atrocities’ against the Pales- 
tinians. He has called for the right to self- deter- 
mination for the Palestinian people and even com- 
pared the miserable state of America’s Macks to 
■ that of the West Bank Arabs. So his presidency 
should put an end to Israel's dreams of unlimited 
expansionism and will restore justice to the home- 
less in the Middle East. 

It will be ironic to see the great principles of the 
United States as stated In its Declaration of In- 
dependence and Constitution, which were drafted 
by white men, put to effect by a black man. Think 
what a riph and powerful America can do to end 
starvation in Africa, civil strife and military juntas 
in Centra] America and Moody dictatorships in 
South JEast Asia. Ail evils around the world will be 
conquered by the force of good and not that of 
death and war. 

It will not be Jackson the man, who will bring all 
these changes about, but Jackson the symbol of 
millions of America’s blacks who built the founda- 
tion bf that country, but were deprived of its 
wealth and liberties. 

This is all wighful thinking. It will. take a Long 
time for a Mack man to become the president of the 
United Stated, but Jackson, was brave . enough to 
opjen the door and lead. the way. Others will surely 
follow and at the end someone is bound to reach 1 
the top.. 
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Faking 

history! 

lilli ZIONISJ settlers in the West 
*- Dunk arc trying to make "instanl his- 
tory" for themselves. No, l am not 
talking about their history in engaging 
in terror ladies against the Arab popu- 
lation. Nor am I talking about their ul- 
! luring the history books to suit their 

1 claims to the land, and to justify their 

occupation of the Arab territories. 
What f am talking about is more star- 
tling, ami more revealing. 

Believe it or not, the Zionist settlers 
arc stealing the centuries- old- palm- 
trees from the Arab city of Jericho and 
trasplanting them at newly-erected set- 
tlements. The purpose: to make (he 
settfments "look" as old as Jericbo. 
Who do these people think they are 
• fooling? 

These latest Zionist actions are star- 
I tllng because they do not take into con- 
sideration the Intelligence of other 
people. The Zionists have always 
thought they could gel away with any 
crime because the world community is 
either biased or incapable of doing any- 
« thing to let them pay for their crimes. 

; But for the Zionists to stoop that low, 
thinking that the collective memory of 
i the world community is that rusty, and 
that people will not be able to tell 
whether a certain settlement was built 
last month or last century is really go- 
ing too far. 

By uprooting the oil palm- trees from 
the Jericho farm lands, and transplant- 
ing them to their ^settlements, the 
Zionists are also expressing their para- 
noid sense of insecurity, and their 
[: craving for history. They realize, in 

'(■ other words, that they do not belong to 
i] that part of the world. They just want 
1 their presence there. To "look" legal. 
j;J oM, and natural. But it takes more 
p ,Uian palm- trees and barbed wires to 
•| make history. And, since they cannot 
| make history in such a short time, the 
j Zionists find it easier to fake history! 

I The palm-trees however, are hot the 
I only items the Zionists have stolen and 
j claimed as theirs. The Palestinian 
| national dresses for men and women 
jj have not been leftoul. These dresses 
■■I. arc sold in Europe and the United 
States as Israeli costumes. And in the 
American University where 1 got my 
degree, the Zionists used to offer 
weekly dance classes dubbed "Israeli 
Dabkeh", and Dabkeh. as most of you- 
well know, is the name of a famous 
Arab group dance, Not lo say anything 
| about such ridiculous terms as " Israeli 
J:|’ Fatafel", and’. ‘Israeli Humus"! 

■;1 Some might hriige that it docs’ hot* 
- really .matter If t^te. Zionists .stole this 
, ;i<em dr that from our cultural heritage. 

: But I. beg to disagree; ; because the 
i : ..Arab- Zionist conflict is partly.culiural. 

, j t Of. topdt it more 'bluntly, the "Arabs 
'•I. have the indigenous culture that .makes 
their attalchment id the land natural. 

, Abaft , froftv U the y have the 'historical • 

if heritage that makes their link to the. 
J iapd Jegal and binding. Since; theiZion- 
W. i st'S' ha ve. nothing pf the sort, < i t follows 
}fi • tbdt: their relationship to- the (abb ,is: 
I; r . foro?c| . jalvd made ■ up. ; . J..- 
| ; the |i fact ‘.that, Israel , is a her i ng the. . 
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Part II 

By Helena Cobban 

The terms of (he cease-fire finally 
reached in Jale September 1983. after the 
Druze had defended themselves and their 
rights in (he Shout. appear lo be a setback 
fur the Maronite hard-liners. The military 
committee formed to supervise the 
cease-fire gave equal roles to Druze and 
Shi' ite as well as Phalangisi and Lebanese 
Maronites Suleiman Frungieh and Ray- 
mond hdde in the parallel political com- 
mittee rebulled the claim that (he 
Phalangisi -dominated Japanese Front 
spoke tor the whole comm unity The key 
long-term question is whether a politically 
-significant faction of (he Maronile com- 
munity can agree on a survival strategy 
that would present a convincing alterna- 
tive to the unyielding philosophy of the 
Bashirist militia. 

Ceding any political power to the Mu- 
slims would be unpopular within the Ma- 
ronite community. Vet there have always 
existed Maronile leaders and thinkers 
who believe that coexistence with the Mu- 
slims is (he best long-term gua- 
rantee of the community's 
well-being. In 1943 Bechara ej- 
Khory, scion of a declining feudal Maron- 
ile family from soul herd Lebanon, swung 
a Maronile major it v behind the concess- 
ions that made the National Pact possible. 
Similar leaders could certainly be found 
today; the majority' question is how to 
strengthen their hand within the Maronile 
community. 

Tbe MnsHm Societies 

The new demographic and economic 
power of the Lebanese Muslim sects, 
especially the Shi'ite. has startled and 
scared many Maronites. Yet the Maronile 
presidents of independent Lebanon have 
been able to exercise real power only 
when they entered into tactical alliances 
with Muslim leaders. No Maironite pre- 
sident can ignore them: Unfortunately, 
through September 1983. Amin GemayeJ 
seemed to have no political Strategy for 
dealing with the Muslim communities. 

Until the Anglo-French armies came to 
the Levant during World War I, Beirut, 
Tripoli, and other Sunni- dominated coas- 
tal cities had been part of the Ottoman 
Empire — ruled by Sunni Turks. Then in 
1920, as part of the postwar division of 
the Ottoman Empire, the Sunnis Of the 
Lebanese coast were reduced to a secta- 
rian minority in the new French- domina- 
ted entity of Greater Lebanon. 

Still impelled by the conciliatory in- 
stincts of big merchants, most important 
Sunni community leaders easily adapted 
tc. and even profited from, the new situa- 
tion. But poorer Sunnis resented their 
new lower status and the resultant ten- 
sions within the Sunni community conti- 
nue to the present day. 

The society of urban Sunnis has tradi- 
tionally differed greatly from that of their 
mountain cousins. The groat trading fami^ 
lies kept their primacy not through 
heavy'- handed feudal oppressions, but 
through a constant supply of patronage 
and jobs, much of which depended on 
contracts or other expressions- of support- 
front (he local and central governments. 
City life itself provided a broad market- 
place for contending ideas, and .public opi- 
nion was always a vibrant factor in Sunni 
politics. • : 

In the 19 50s (he Sunni communities iq, 
.Lebanese cities became inflamed by'Nass*: 
erlsm, and for two, full , decades various 
Nasserlst arid: ‘other Arab nationalist 
- groups posed a constant challenge to the 
traditional Sunni leaders. But until 1975 
the Sunni old. guard managed to retain 
control, with Various members of Just six! 
.’powerful families following each .Other in 
arid out of, the prime iriinjstry on a seemr 
ipgly ! endless carousel/ . 1 , . , 

civil 'Thar of-. 197-5-1976 provided 
i .an opening for tbe younger Sunni leaders," 
’> just as it hod done 1 for .their (Vlaronite 
• ; counterpart?. But Suiinl.toofety. was never, 

. au^jooie'd AO’ the rkint) 1 Of intense' shook 
' those’ years brought ,t<i the Maronite, com- 
juipiunlty: Thus 'the' Sunni community never 
collectively tfedj.ded that the strategies of 
;, me traditlonal'leaders had to fee radically 
Changed..; .. : i 


Other factors also contributed to the ra- 
dicals* failure. The Lebanese Sunni body 
politic was always sensitive to develop- 
ments in Egypt and Syria. By the late 
1970s Arab nationalism was prostrate in 
both countries. In Egypt, President Ge- 
tnaycl Abdul Nasser's legacy had been 
reversed by his successor, the late Anwar 


In August 1978 Sadr disappeared in Li- 
bya, presumably murdered by 
Muammar eI-Qaddafi‘s regime. But the 
movement he had created and its military 
wing Amai — which means hope — had 
already transformed Shi'ite community 
politics. Amal retains strong bases in Shi- 
‘ite rural settlements, but many of its ac- 



Fa there of ancient Lebanon the Phoenician traders 

el-Sadal. and in Syria, the Sunni majority 
faced ever intensifying repression at the 
hands of Hafez al- Assad and his fellow 
Alawite Muslims. Even the predominantly 
Sunni leaders of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) retained close links 
with the Sunni old guard, despite the 
PLO’s short-lived support of radical Le- 
banese Sunni organizations. 

By early 1 982 the extent of the radicals 
failure became clear when Nasserist can- 
didates were defeated in elections for of- 
ficers of tbe Makased School Alumni Ass- 
ociation. As the weakness of most of 
the leftist and Arab nationalist groups was 
exposed during the late 1970s, Sunni pu-‘ 
blic opinion began to revert to traditional 
religious identification. Thus the Sunni 
religious establishment grew more in- 
fluential, providing a new counter to the 
traditional families — and a new mechan- 
ism through which their internal disputes 
could be mediated. 

The Sunni community has often been 
accused of harbouring the strongest cen- 
trifugal tendencies of any Lebanese sect. 
But by late 1983 it was probably the most 
pliant and potentially , accommodating 
community of all, with only one or two 
ideological demands it could not see com- 
pletely ignored. One of these concerned 
Israel: It was difficult for Prime Minister 
Shafik al-Wazzan to justify to his own 
community the conclusion of a formal 
peace agreement with Israel. A wink and 
a nod on an informal agreement, how- 
ever. would most likely not openly flout 
Sunni community norms. 

Since the 1 2th century. Sunnism has 
been the dominant sect throughout the 
East Mediterranean, but small communi- 
ties of Shi'ite Muslims survived in the Ja- 
bal Aaiucl area south of Mount Lebanon 
and in the Bekaa Valley to the east. These 
two areas of Shi'ite settlement were also 
brought into Greater Lebanon in 1920. 

More than any other sect. Shi* ism was 
trapped it! the past by feudal ways. For 
mahy decades Shi'ite villages were largely 
cut off front' the modern world. These vill- 
ages offered few avenues of opportunity 
for ambitious Shi* ites, and they, too, 

, streamed to Beirut, where they worked in 
the growing construction and manufactur- 
ing sectors. .Their own mushrooming sub- 
urbs and- shantytowns formed a misery 
belt around the whole city. By. the early 
1980s Lebanon's Shi'ite population was 
divided ihto three pockets or settlements 
all roughly equal in size; in the : south, in 
the Bekaa Valley, and around Beirut,. 

. Many Shi'ites also immigrated to the 
French- speaking areas of West - Africa, 
where thiy prospered as merchants and 
traders: . 

A handful of. traditional feudal families 
dominated Shi'ite politics until the late 
19$0s» When! an Ambitious young prea- 
cher named Musa Sadr started calling for 
social reform; : Cannily enlisting some of 
the Bekaa feudal chiefs to back him 
aga|nst common southern rivals, he 
started building strong network? of peas- 
t&I support in the south for his Movement 
, of the Deprived, v • . .* 


tivists are the young, educated Shi'ites of 
the Beirut suburbs, who view Amal as a 
way to improve their people's lot. Under 
AmaTs auspices Shi'ite doctors and tea- 
chers travel to rural villages to engage in 
remarkably vigorous community- organizi- 
ng efforts. 

Amal coffers are filled by contributions 
from many of the immigrants to Africa, 
whose considerable new wealth has also 
fueled an unprecedented Shi' ite construc- 
tion boom In West Beirut and created sev- 
eral Shi* ite- owned banks. Thus while 
Amal's south Lebanon bastion was bat- 
tered by 12 years of Israeli- Palestinian 
warfare and since mid- 1982 has been oc- 
cupied by Israel, the Shi'ites in Beirut 
largely constitute a success story. This 
prosperity has given the Shi’ite commun- 
ity a new confidence and assertiveness: 
Shi' ites can argue quite credibly that more 
than just their numbers entitles them to a 
meaningful role in governing Lebanon. 
However, the Shi'ites want more than 
greater political representation. Tradi- 
tionally, Shi'ite areas have been the least 
developed parts of Lebanon. They want 
more power in order to bring more gov- 
ernment development funds into rural 
Shi'ite communities. 

During the 1950s and 1960s the Ma- 
ronite community tried to forge an all- 
iance with the Shi'ites by appealing to 
them as a fellow minority in the predomi- 
nantly Sunni Middle East. On this basis, 
feudal Maronite and Shi* ite leaders deve- 
loped strong ties. By 197 5, however, 
these old-style Shi'ite politicians had lost 1 
touch with the increasingly radicalized 
Shi'ite masses. When the Phalangists ex- 
pelled Shi'ites from East Beirut between 
1975 and 1982, old- guard politicians 
such as Kamal al- Assad, the current 
speaker of the parliament, were permitted 
to keep their homes. But since 1975 the 
Shi' ite old guard has had little influence 
over its co-religionists. 

Phalangisi hard-liners have periodi- 
cally accused the Lebanese Shi'ites of har- 
bouring subversive loyalty to Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini and of secretly hoping 
to turn Lebanon into a satellite of revolu- 
tionary Iran. The Iranian revblutiori 1 - did 
give new. self- confidence to the Shi'ite 
everywhere. But the current assertiveness 
of the Lebanese Shi' ite has other domes- 
tic sources, and the excesses of the Ira- 
nian regime have shocked a majority of 
Lebanese Shi'ites. 

. ’ Meanwhile. Lebanon's Shi' ites have de- 
monstrated a strong commitment to Leba- 
non. Their youth provide the backbone of 
th6 conscript Lebanese army; more of 
their emigres return to the country than 
those of any other sect; and those who 
remain abroad repatriate more of .their 
earnings. . ' • 

HELENA COBBAN, Beirut corresponr 
dent for the Christian Scleace Moil lor 
and the Sunday . Times (Londdn), 
1976-1981, is a visiting /scholar at 
George- town University' s Center' for Con- 
temporary Arab Studied. I , ; ■ . j 
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Days of tension, 
years of challenge 



■ • T By Mochtar Lubls " ‘ 

a w Assoc iate Editor 

The general mood in South Korea is a rWm l 

mixture of deep anger and frustration. JllTuffl 

The recent double tragedies- the shoot- f []'««'■ ill 

i ng down of the Korean airliner by Soviet I ' ■ <7 ■ j | 

fighter planes and the murder attempt [ ! 

against President Chun in Rangoon fin I ^vf fffFf R 

which a number of high-ranking South | j fff J ; 

Korean officials were killed)— have 'Jr * 

shaken the South Korean people. While I ; - - - 

many grieved oyer the deaths of so many jJS&fl " ' " 

relatives and friends felled by what they lli l - ■ 

regard as the "enemy,” their anger and tit l 1 it 1 : : 

desire for retaliation is frustrated by the pi L L L 

realization that on its own South Korea is [ l 

practically powerless to act against the 

Soviet Union and North Korea. / TTTfe 

The direct result of the assassination f I J | J l| = 

attempt against President Chun has been J [ MI § 

increased tension between the two Ko- 1 II I V 

reas, but many South Koreans realize j | 

very well that unless the United States, - J I 1 1 1::;:!; 

the Soviet Union and China want war on ,JJ( R L.;- gi a fn'ai 

the Korean peninsula, no open conflict * ri " 1 ' mi ffulSy 

will take place. In Seoul it is rumored that 

Beijing has cautioned North Korea Yf f * N W 

against further grave misadventures I 1 

such as the one in Rangoon. D | \ \ I 

On the second day of my stay in Seoul, //t m | \ L 1 

the South Korean military conducted its fe f \ — l j A i 

once-a-month emergency drill starting L |. 

sharply at 11:00 a.m. Within minutes the \ 'M I 

enormous traffic jams dissolved. The ^ r U I I 

rtreeta emfilied. Not a soul was in sight-except foi- on-duty security units. In my hotel 
nal w^vet 6rS ^ 10 "*** ^ 9tay their raom3 until the all-clear sig- 

tw^ITZ i ",r , ‘ iS . n0 t P al P able between South and North Korea, but alao be- 
tar -!“ mi , lltary g° ver nment and the opposition groups on the one 
EuZr - 8tU ft d6 " t8 on ** other ' Altho “g b General Chun has announced 
— afte . 1 ' 1118 preaent term expires (he was elected in 1981 for a full 

both opposition groups and many students chafe under the heavy 

estor 6rmnent and ° P0,,iy 8ay thSt aft6r Chun an ° thei ' g-eral surely 

afteHhm h^d 1 ™ohrf°H! rreached the city with United Nations’ forces 

St h North.Kbrean toops back to the north. What a marked con- 

bull f ln f' the big boulevards, the new underground and the . 
twSy & ^ ^ understandably are proud of the rapid industrialization of 

^ Bl “Piijjere still resent the Japanese, although their capital and technoloev are wel- 

Ed' " ' n,Ibky0 bef01 '! c T ing 10 ^oe'- 1 ashed a Japanese businessman if 

suc^Sio^™ H™V 0 "^- ab0Ut T al J ^ nBwl y industrializing nations of Asia, 

CWnaand^hws e, ''Wo?r’^ 0n .^?'' Wan ' Indon eeia. Malaysia, the People's Republic of 
n na and others, Well, he said, we are not as much worried about the other Asian 

rtX7nu1d1'u ^" t . S ? a .f < T'”.i I aaked him wby ' 116 eaid that China for a long time 
Chin^ s^ - a4jUat T g , it3 “nununist ideology with the reaves of 

theyear2000. a * JP bu81n eea might have to worry about the other countries after 

^ W ‘ th ®° u , tb Korea .'” he continued, "we already have to worry now, today, because ! 

the HfmT 1 ^ I Southea ? t ^ 8!a and the Middle East. And giant companies like Hyundai, 

" out int0 MW 8ect(^^u^2Ki- 

; ■■ forite ^ automobi ’ 6 - I£ 1188 aiso 

the I ^ :e8810h f found South Korean industrial leaders confident and aggres- 
PPP 08 ?^ 011 pointedout that there are certain weaknesses in both the 
l ltUa f 10 ”.° f *** Qountr y- 8011111 Korea’s increasing foreign debt, 

, m “«i the aha^oe of real etemoeragr ax® 

, , , Liha many pther developmg countries, South Korea is a eocietv in transformation It 

^toenfovlehtrH° fa neighb ? r 10 the north “d 8 r oatless population want- 

7 P . d ° m ?” d ? Uman right8 ' That South Korea has held to i 
S ex i? rnal “ d internal P reasur ea shows the strength of the 

he P 5° b,e ™ of harmonizing the need for maintaining stability 

Z,rr , n0i r. * “P*? 1 ® development with the increasing de- 

i .““J™ for democratization ahd equity will decide its future 

mili^ary j^adors in South Korea will find the wiadom to ' 
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We can't let a symbol die 

The way to increase the UN’s effectiveness is to use it 


By Elliot L. Richardson 

Special to WbrJdPaper 

WASHINGTON— Friends of the United 
Nations, in order to reduce the burden of 
justifying it, tend to pursue a line which 
in the old English common law was 
known as "confession and avoidance 
Thus, we supporters forthrightly ac- 
knowledge at the outset that the UN does 
indeed have serious shortcomings. 

As Secretary-General P&rez de Cuellar 
acknowledged in his 1982 report, "The 
United Nations.. .has been unable to play 
as effective and decisive a role as the 
Charter certainly envisaged for it” We 
then point out that the blame for this 
state of affairs belongs to the member 
states, especially the superpowers— as an 
organization of sovereign states, the UN 
can be no more effective than its members 
want it to be. 

Having substituted a foundation of 
minimal expectations for the exagger- 
ated hopes that once prevailed, we then 
proceed to accentuate the positive. There 
are three main valuable functions cur- 
rently served by the UN: it serves as an 
arena for the airing of differences and the 
exchange of ideas between nations; UN 
security forces have been successful over 
the years in keeping the peace in places 
where a precarious truce had been negoti- 
ated; and UN specialized agencies have 
made great contributions in areas as di- 
verse as disease prevention, civil avia- 
tion, international communications, 
weather reporting and environmental 
protection. 

Given the benefit of any reasonably 
fair standard of defense, we could confi- 
dently rest our case for the UN at this 
point. Scarcely anyone, indeed, would 
challenge the merits of the UN’s accom- 
plishments within these limits. 

Against this background, the notion 
that the world could afford to let the UN 
die is of course absurd. Over and above its 
record of positive accomplishment, it con- 
tinues to serve as the symbol of a more 
civilized and peaceful world order. 

But the conclusion that the UN de- 
serves, on balance, a favorable verdict has 
too often been used to justify the status 
quo. Many of the defects highlighted by 
critics of the UN are remediable, and cor- 
rective action should have urgent prior- 
ity. 

First, the secretary-general should be 
given united support in his effort to un 
clog the UN’s constipated bureaucracy. 
All donore, and not just the rich countries 
whose Bhare of the UN budget is higher 
only in absolute terms but not in terms of 
relative sacrifice, are entitled to the as 
surance that their contributions are effi- 
ciently usedJ 

> Second, members should be encour 
aged to recognize that overblown rhetoric 
is an unnecessary impediment to rational 
discourse. In a report published last year 
on "The North-South Dialogue: Making 
It . Work," a group of representatives of 
Commonwealth developing countries 
cautioned the South against making its 
. case in adversarial terms and urged in 
: stead "a more; restrained,’ persuasive and 
■ l factually based negotiating style.’’ This 
was sound advice: , 

Third, all those who share a concern for 
- ,■ ^the effectiveness df the UN should join 
concerted; resistance to evrery attempt to 
, injeejt fekti^aneoUs^pplitical issuesinto the 
r. daUb^ratitmkhf the 

y^^ohs-The I^hjted^taies is ilghitore- 



"*’’’ ■' v '' :t 
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A group of representatives meets informally at UN Headquarters. 

Aboard the HMS Prince of Wales, US President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(left) and British Prime Minister Winston Churchill issue a joint 
declaration of common principles on August 14, 1941, one of the many 
meetings that led to the eventual formation of the United Nations. 



sist these attempts even if it means acting 
on the threat to walk out, as nearly hap- 
pened at the Intei-national Telecommuni- 
cation Union plenary last year' when it 
was on the point of unseating Israel. 

At a time, nevertheless, when the 
world has become more acutely conscious , : 
than ever before of the catastrophic poten 
tial of nuclear war, limited reforms arc 
not enough Nor is arms control. Arms 
control can enhance stability, for example, 
by reducing the ratio of warheads tc 
launchers. \ 

But even if the superpowers 1 existing : ; 
nuclear stockpiles were cut in half, there 
would remain in their hands far more ; . 
than enough destructive power to bring j 
about the worldwide "nuclear winter’ - ' ' 
scientists have war ned about. 

There can be only one rational reaction •: 
to the realization that arms control is not ' 
a sufficient answer to the danger of de 
straying all life on this planet. It is ncces 
sary to focus renewed attention on the : 
development of more adequate means ol 
conflict prevention. A realistic approach 
would proceed from the awareness that 
the most serious possibility of World Wai 
III arises from the risk that a local conflict ’ . 
may escalate to the point of superpower - 
confrontation. Among the steps that. , 
could be taken to reduce this danger arc , 
the following: 

• Earlier attention to incipient conflict* 

As Secretary-General Perez de Cu6!la : 
has pointed out, the Security Counci;' 
could keep an active watch on dangerou: 
situations and, where necessary, initial 
discussions with the parties before the) 
reach the point of crisis. The secretary 
general himself has the opportunity un' . 
der Article 99 of the UN Charter t« 
develop a wider and more systematic ca - 
pacity for fact-finding in potential conflic' ; 
situations. j; 

• Coordinated measures to strengthen : 
the peacekeeping capability of regional ; 
organizations. These should include: thi | 
clear enunciation by member states o [; : j 
their determination to settle their owi j ' 
quarrels and to reject superpower inter • 
ference; cooperative action within there 1 
gion to reconcile existing disputes; ami ' 
steady pressure on the superpowers botl ; | 
by the regional organization and by tb ; •] 
UN as a whole to exercise mutual re!,',, 
straint in intra-regional competition, if: 

• Sustained regional efforts to curb thf C 

destabili zing, and wasteful, effects of com: {; 
petition in the acquisition of sophist; ij 
cated weapons. fh 

. The most important way to increas^ : 
the UN’s effectiveness is to use it. Insteap! 
of taking the ball away from the Becrtj . V 
tary- general when the Falkland** ! 
Malvinas crisis erupted, the US should, 
from the outset have given him quiet sur'it 
port. In Lebanon, a UN force would haw 1 :;;, 
made unnecessary the inconclusive a£ 'v; 
ony of the US Marine Corps. And in th' ; -^ 
case of Grenada, the probable futility c !iv 
involving the Organization of America $ ‘ 
States was a consequence of the lon$ . 
term neglect of its potential. 

The superpowers, in proportion to theftj $ 
power, have the greatest responsibility,! 
for the use or disuse of the UN. They aWf t. 
have the most to gain from making it af -\ c ' 
effective insulator of their own rival r 
But the survival of the rest Of the world*; 
meanwhile at the mercy of the.wisdorji’jj 
and prudence of the superpowers’ heha’p-j . 
ior. The other 156 membere of the UN owf Vj 
: it to themselves to exertconstant and cor! 

. sistept pressure for a stronger. UN 

Elliot L Richardson Is chairman, qf t 
' Un ited Nations Association of the Unit 
States and former head of the US deleg> 
tiqn to the third. United Nutions Confe 
encs.qnthe.Law of the Sea. 
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Disturbing inefficiencies 

Uncontrollable ^ 

and a chaotic 
bureaucracy 



ly Roger A. Brooks 

'pedal to WorldPaper 

WASHINGTON— Not only has the UN 
; ailed to fulfill the lofty hopes of its found- 
ers as a forum for a more peaceful world, 
>ut it has itself become— in the eyes of a 
•_ fro wing number of observers— a major 
:ause of global disharmony, a center of 
bureaucratic inefficiency and an object of 
, xriitical derision. 

, !i It exhibits an unusual degree of both 
nismanagement and bureaucratic ineffi- 
-‘iency not only within the headquarters 
)perations but also within the special i zed 
igencies themselves. 

i i Few observers realized in the early 
i /ears that most new nations, plagued 
[ > yith internal economic and political prob- 
• . ems, would be interested less in interna- 
; ' .ional stability than in asserting the 
t • international power to which they feel en- 
\ itled by virtue of their numbers, 
j !■ I But numbers alone do not explain the 
bureaucratic inefficiency, particularly at 
| he level of the specialized agencies such 
\ is the UN Educational, Scientific and 
jJultural Organization (UNESCO), the 
i ]Ood and Agricultural Organization 
; j FAO), the World Health Organization 
j , .WHO), the International Ifelecommuni- 
\'\ ations Union (ITU) and the Interna- 
t.'f lonal Labor Organ ization (ILO). 

■* \ One of the most disturbing develop- 
i nents in the past decade has been the 
! - pectacle of the once universally re- 
- j pected agencies veering from their spe- 
ll ial areas of responsibility to involvement 
1 1 yith political issues. This has unleashed 
1 J forms that could si nk the UN. 

1 ij .‘‘Israeli settlements on the West Bank of 
f j n® Jordan River, alleged human rights 
;; violations in Chile (or for that matter in. 

1 'lie Soviet Union) and the establishment 
T a “new international economic order” 
p not belong on the agendas of the WHO, 
:jie ITU, or the International Atomic En- 
j jfsy Agency (IAEA). These agencies have 
| teen created to resolve critical but non- 
fj pliticat problems. Their politicization in 
{ jie past decade has eroded significantly 
i j Heir value and even credibility on tech ni- 
h -M matters and. has raised particular 
j pubts iii Washington about continued 
J participation in these organizations. 

| ij j Poor internal controls, and lack of ex- 
! |rnal controls, of the audit evaluation • 
i ■ Jocedures within specialized agencies of 
^ |ie UN also has compromised their per- 
| armance, r 

! j In some oases, such as the FAO, staff 
umbers are excessively inflated in order 
n | justify larger budgets, In the specjal- 
| Jed agencies, staff jobs are usually allo- 


Mr. Charles Okala, minister of Foreign Affairs of the state ofCameroun 
leads his delegation in 1960 at the 15th General Assembly session. 


tism or cronyism in the staffing of key 
personnel positions within the agencies. 
The director of the FAO, Edouard 
Saouma, and of UNESCO, Amadou- 
Mahtar M’Bow, in particular, have sel- 
dom failed to use any available 
opportunity to employ patronage to en- 
hance and strengthen their own positions 
in their respective agencies. 

The use of espionage agents in key UN 
staff positions is also common. The Soviet 
Union and its satellites have been partic- 
ularly guilty of this. When the French ex- 
pelled 49 Soviet agents in early 1983, a 
quarter of them were UNESCO-based: 
nine from the Soviet delegation to UN- 
ESCO and three from the UNESCO sec- 
retariat. The latter are still drawing 
salaries. 

In a 1979 Newsweek article, Amaud de 
Borchgrave pointed out that “the United 
Nations organization in Geneva...has 
been infiltrated by a rapidly increasing 
number of Soviet and East European 
spies. According to Western intelligence 
sources and Swiss security officials, 70 of 
the 300 Soviet employees serving the var- 
ious organizations are agents of the KGB 
or GRU, Moscow’s civilian and military 
intelligence services...Geneva, with a 
population of 325,000 has more Soviet- 
bloc spies per capita than any other city in 
the West— and many diplomats contend 
that their presence is undermining the . 
work of the United Nations." 

Inefficiency in program management 
and budget control are m^jor problems in 
the agencies. In a 1983 report, an auditor 
from the UN painted a picture of chaotic 
bureaucracy, uncontrollable budgets, in- 
. competence and delays in the FAO. Some 
examples: 

• An African project took four times* 
longer than planned to cohiplete and cost 

Staff jobs are usually allo- 
• cated on a regional basis# " 


an extra $200,000 because the man ini- 
tially appointed to head it was found to be 
unsatisfactory and had to be replaced. 

• FAO officials broke their own rules by 
advancing over $13,000 without receipts 
to government officials for "goods and ser- 
vices" on a project in Asia. 

• A plan to help an Asian country set up a 
cotton industry was running $500,000 
over budget and had achieved only one of 
its nine objectives after a decade. 

Inefficiencies in the management of 
UNESCO programs and conferences are 
evident to no less a degree than in the pro- 
grams of the FAO. While the UNESCO 


conferences are not technical in nature, 
they are generally characterized by orga- 
nizational chaos, contempt for proper pro- 
cedures and blatant manipulation. 

The Conference on World Culture in 
Mexico City in 1983 was a classic in this 
respect: deadlines for the acceptance of 
resolutions were ignored; translations of 
key documents were not distributed; dele- 
gates were required to vote on what they 
had not had time to consider in an intelli- 
gible language; and a refusal to set up 
regular drafting and negotiating proce- 
dures led to last-minute reliance on ma- 
nipulative ad hoc arrangements. 

The UNESCO-approved program and 
budget for 1981-1983 also contains ques- 
tionable line items. An item showing 
$35,700 for "night transport" of certain 
staff members during a conference ses- 
sion lasting 27 working days and one pro- 
viding $18,200 for "chauffeur services” 
for the president of the general confer- 
ence raise serious questions concerning 
the level of "efficiency-awareness” within 
UNESCO. 

Confirmed reports of mismanagement 
and bureaucratic inefficiencies have 
raised serious doubts among the leader- 
ship of the industrialized nations con- 
cerning the future of their support for the 
UN and its various bodies and agencies. 
Unless these problems are corrected, the 
United States and its allies will find it dif- 
ficult to justify their support of the orga- 
nization both to their legislators and to 
their citizens, particularly at a time when 
fiscal conservatism and restricted mone- 
tary growth have become necessary at 
home, 

Roger A. Brooks is a Roe Fellow in UN 
studies at the Heritage Foundation in 
Washington. 


Peace-keeping forces work 
only when parties cooperate 

But there are no alternatives 


By James O.C. Jonah 

Special to WorldPaper 

UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK-The 
UN's peace-keeping operations have been 
widely misunderstood by the public at 
large. A l-ecent example of public dismay 
occun-ed in June 1982, when Israeli forces 
invaded Lebanon, going right through 
UN lines. 

But UN operations, which involve both 
the use of unarmed military observers 
and the deployment of peace-keeping 
forces, are not intended to take on heavily 
armed national armies. UN forces are 
lightly armed and more often than not 
are composed of infantry battalions. The 
heaviest pieces of equipment . used are ar- 
mored personnel carriers, which are in- 
tended to protect the men who serve in 
: the units;, .... 

; The strength, and authority of the 
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: ;and similar conditions continue to hold 
jWith respect to;: the UN peiace -keeping 
. . jforce in Cypins. egtablished inl964. In a 
. ’sense, peace-keeping represents a Bym- 


bolic force which can carry out its task ef- 
fectively only when it is not being 
recklessly challenged. 

The major difficulties have occurred 
when the forces operate in the midst of 
civil strife and in the presence of numer- 
ous armed elements not under a responsi- 
ble single command and control 
authority. In such circumstances, peace- 
keeping becomes most frustrating and 
some will say even counterproductive. 
Nonetheless, such situations have also 
presented a challenge to United Nations 
peace-keeping forces and have high- 
lighted the vitality, flexibility and tenac- 
ity of peace-keeping operations. 

Despite the innumerable difficulties 
and high casualties and the unfortunate 
developments of 1960-1961; that led td the. 
deaths of Pateice Lpniumba ! and Secre- . 
tary-General’pag Hammarskjfild, who 
can doubt that the UN, through its peace- 
keeping force, was successful in preserv- 
ing the unity and integrity of the Congo 
1 (now Zaire) between 1960-1964? 

The : United Nations Interim Force in 
Lebanon (UNIFIL) symbolizes the precar- 
• iousness of these operations in the ab- , 
sence of full cooperation from all of the 
parties concerned. And yeti once a cease- 
fae was negotiated iniJuly 1981, UN1F1L ; 
successful ly ke the peace and prevented 
incidents until the events of May-Jurie, 
1982; Even though it could be said that 
UNIfTL today is npt carrying out specifi; . •_ 
cally the mandate given to it by the Secu- j 
; .rity poUn&lin lp78, it '^equally true thjat; 




When a man’s efforts for change are 
always thwarted by the superpowers 


By Mila Aatorga Garcia 

Special to WorldPaper 

MANILA— "Unless we change the char- 
ter, it will be a United Nations that is 
powerless," General Carlos P. Roniulo, a 
co-author of the original UN charter in 
1945, warned in an interview in Manila 
early in December. The next day he was to 
be hospitalized for two major surgical op- 
erations that prompted him to resign 
both as chief of the Philippine delegation 
to the UN, and as foreign minister. 

During his farewell speech before the 
UN last November, Romulo talked about 
his frustrating fight to initiate changes in 
the charter, particularly in the area of 
maintaining international peace and se- 
curity. He disclosed that efforts to review 
the charter were almost always thwarted 
by what he called "the intransigence of a 
few participating states,” meaning the su- 
perpowers. 

"They’re aft-aid that we will change the 
veto. That is wrong. We don't want to 
change the veto. All we want is to dilute 
the veto power so that it cannot be used 
for trivial reasons— only for peace and 
war," Romulo explained. 

The general spoke from long experi- 
ence. For more than two decades he 
headed the Philippine delegation to the 
UN, for two consecutive terms he was 
president of the Security Council and he 


was president of the fourth General As- 
sembly. Russia, he claimed, had used the 
veto power more than 230 times. "That 
was not our pui-pose when we wrote the 
charter of the UN," he said. 

"What is unfortunate,” he added, "is 
that in the charter, we provided that ten 
years after its passage we must hold a 
general conference to discuss whatever 
changes are necessary. We never imple- 
mented that provision because the super- 
powers have always opposed a general 
conference to study changes in the char- 
ter. And so, I have been fighting for six 
years. We created a special committee for 
this purpose, but every session we had to 
recreate the committee because the su- 
perpowers were against it." 

The general enumerated changes he 
considered essential to strengthen the 
UN as an international body. One was to 
create a mechanism by which those na- 
tions that never had the chance to partici- 
pate in the making of the charter— many 
of which in fact did not exist then-could 
be heal'd. 

He recalled that when the charter was 
written, the nations that won World War 
II became superpowers and were given 
special rights to become permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council with veto 
powers. Some of these permanent mem- 
ber nations, he said, are no longer the 
powers they once were but they still re- 
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Carlos P. Romulo, who 
k recently resigned as chief 

g* of the Philippine delegation 

to tiie UN t helped to write 
the original charter in 1945. 
* Jlf was president of the 
Illy Security Council for two 

j|W* consecutive terms and was 

president of the fourth 
General Assembly. For 
f =• I years General Romulo has 
championed reforms, 
iSr including changes in the 
(WMr charter, that he felt would 
|J||L strengthen the 
fjjSi- rntemationai body ; 


tain the veto power. On the other hand, 
there ore new powers like Japan, India 
and others which he believes should be- 
come permanent members. 

Romulo also has proposed making the 
International Court of Justice a more ef- 
fective body by requiring nations to sub- 
mit cases instead of the present voluntary 
practice. 

Romulo also referred favorably to the 
joint proposal by Nigeria, the Philippines 
and Romania, which calls for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent coalition com- 
mittee to create procedures and 
machinery by which third parties can as- 
sist more substantially in the settlement 
of disputes between member states. 

Romulo emphasized that the majority 
of the UN member nations should con- 
tinue the fight for changes in the charter. 


He said the reforms could be achieved de- 
spite the veto powers of the permanent 
members, which are only a small minor- 
ity, and he cited as evidence certain mea- 
sures the superpowere failed to thwart: 
the framing of a planetary code of human 
rights, the completion of new legal sys- 
tem for the governance of the seas, and 
the admission of former colonial states to 
UN membership. 

Lastly, the general was optimistic that 
as world public opinion continues to press 
for the resolution of crucial international 
issues such as disarmanent, it will simi- 
larly bring pressure to bear on the UN to 
assume its avowed responsibility of sav- 
ing the world from another war. 

Mila Astorga Garcia writes for Business 
Day, a daily business newspaper. 
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woreened. ... “""-would have 

. Il; is an irony that the UNIFIL area of ' 
operation in southern Lebanon is the only 
area in that country where the people can 
go about their daily liveB with some rea- 
sonable assurance of security. It is also 
fj^yunderstood that the withdrawal of 
.UNIFIL at this juncture would only com- : 
pbcate matters in Lebanon, and this stub- 1 
wrn fact accounts for the readiness of the . • 
Security Council to continue to renew the 
mandate of that force. 

The UN’s unarmed military observers 
and its lightly armed contingents have 
: i . .. ' • . I v ! « ■ : 


been used in a variety of ways. Militai-y 
observers have played vital roles in-thg 

elation of cease fires and truce 
Imes. In tneircXay-io-u^yrupiivauuiJB tney 

have been able to supervise cease-fires 
called for by the Security Council by ob- 
serving, recording and reporting viola- 
tions of such agreements and by helping 
the parties to resolve local disputes. 

' This has been true in the case of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Orga- 
nization in Palestine, initially estab- 
lished iii 1948 and still continuing;, the 
United Nations Military Observer Group 
in India and Pakistan, established in 1948 
and still continuing; the United Nations 


A view of a prisonerof-war camp 
in Hind Nagar, Korea, in 1953. 
Behind the enclosure flies a UN 
flag, which was made by the 
prisoners. 


Observer Group in Lebanon, established 
in June 1958 and discontinued in Decem- 
ber 1968; and the United Nations Yemen 
Observer Mission established in June 
1963 and terminated in September 1964, 

The organized military units under 
United Nations command and control 
also have been used in various capacities. 
In 1956, they were used as a buffer in the 
withdrawal of Israeli, British and French 
forces, and thereafter as an interposition 
force in the Sinai between the Israeli and 
the Egyptian armed forces. In October 
1973, following the Yom Kippur or Octo- 
ber war, a UN force was used both as a 
buffer force and as a diplomatic tool to 
hammer out critical arrangements be- 
-tweep^ael and Egypt. 

' The varTGua-diseng^gement agree- 
ments worked out by former US Secre- 
tary ofState Henry Kissinger in the Sinai 
and the Golan Heights could not have 
been viable without the significant con- 
.UiW'f/m of UN emergency and observer 
forces; :trv ^ ^ 

The launching arid operation . 

keeping machinery has been coatly boSi * 
materially and in the lives of those who 
served in the forces, although minuscule 
in comparison to the huge military out- 
lays of certain member states. The cost of 
peace-keeping has been increasing and 
unfortunately so has the deficit on the 
books of the United Nations, especially in 
view of the Onwillingness or inability of 
certain countries to contribute, to their 
'SuppoH. ;• 


There are, however, a number of gov- 
ernments who have been, steadfast in pay- 
ing their assessed contributions, and a 
number who have continued to provide of- 
ficers and men despite the inability of the 
UN to reimburse them fully for expenses 
incurred. 

The other side of the picture is that 
since 1948 the United Nations has suf- 
fered up to 376 fatalities as a result of its 
peace-keeping efforts. It is significant 
that these fatalities in no way compare to . 
the gruesome losses now being experi- 
enced by the non-United Nations 
multinational forces in Lebanon. What 
this tells us in stark terms is that when 
we move from United Nations peace- 
keeping, which is based on the principles 
of impartiality and cooperation with all 
concerned, to military involvements 
based on altogether different principles, 
fatalities begin to mount and effective- . 
ness tends to decrease. 

In addition, the symbolism of interna- 
tional cooperation that is the heart of 
United Nations peace-keeping makes it 
less likely that hostile forces will deliber- 
ately fire againBt UN forces, Tragically, 
this kind of restraint has been lacking 
where 'non-United Nations forces have 
been deployed without the fill! .coopera- . 
tion of all sides in situations of civil war. 

It is therefore not surprising that in the 
present circumstances, particularly un- 
der the conditions prevailing in Lebanon, . 
‘a numbtjr of governments are appealing 
for the use of the tlniteff Nations peace- : 
keeping forces.There is a growing corisen- ! 
bus that no matter what their 
shortcomings, there are no effective alter-: 
natives. 


: : James O. C. Jonak, assistant secretary i 
; general of the UN's Office for Field Opem- Jlj 
• /ional and External Support' Activities^ is : 4 ■ 
; from Sierre Leone. ‘ ’ . .! ' : ’ § ■ 
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The UIM (or part of it) 
I is in Switzerland 

Coi 1 But no part of 
£' Switzerland is in the UN 


By Jacqueline Grapln 
Associate Editor In Western Europe 

GENEVA— Although Switzerland is the 
second most important center of the 
United Nations after New York, it is not a 
member state.The Swiss Federal Council 
has issued several reports recommending 
membership, and the question will proba- 
bly be pul before the voters in 1984. It is 
unlikely, however, to pass. This situation 
embarrasses diplomats here who think 
that it would have been better under the 
circumstances both 'for Switzerland and 
the United Nations not to have raised the 
issue at all. 

Geneva, which had headquartered the 
League of Nations, became the second 
most important center of the UN through 
practical, not political, considerations. 
The buildings formerly occupied by the 
League of Nations were vacant. 

Today these buildings are used by 
about 3500 UN officials, including 279 
Swiss citizens, working in what people 
here call the "United Nations system." 
The UN spends 30 percent of its budget in 
Switzerland, amounting to about. $425 
million. 

On the surface, it seems odd that Switz- 
erla nd has so far refused to join an organi- 




a .• 


zation whose purpose embodies a 
philosophy very much in line with its own 
traditions in international relations.' This 
little country, for example, took an active 
part in the peace efforts of the League of 
Nations, to which it belonged. And its his- 
tory of welcoming the headquarters of a 
number of international organizations 
dates to the mid-nineteenth century. 

It seems that it automatically would 
have joined the new organization, espe- 
cially since during World War II the coun- 
try had been virtually isolated. But, 
unfortunately, the United Nations of 
1946 was less a universal organization 
than a coalition of the winners of World 
War II. A welcome was extended neither 
to defeated powers nor to neutral states 
like Switzerland, which were criticized 
for not having joined the fight against 
Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Neutral states were not consulted dur- 
ing the negotiations which led to the crea- 
tion of the UN and, unlike Paris in 1919, 
the conference in San Francisco that 
adopted the UN Charter, did not ask for 
the comments of these states. 

Under those circumstances, the Fed- 
eral Council of Switzerland, pledged to 
permanent neutrality, decided to tempo- 
rarily stay outside the organization. But 



A conference of United Nations nurses was held at a Korean evacuation 
hospital in 1952, and it attracted representatives from all over the 
world. Pictured here are nurses tom Thailand, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Korea, Sweden and the United States. 
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Switzerland wanted to show that it was 
committed to multilateral cooperation 
and to close relations with the UN, so the 
Federal Council designed a three-point 
program in 1946: Switzerland would 
closely align itself with the activities of 
the United Nations; it would adhere tu 
toe statutes of the International Court of 

7 S 1C ?£? d ° f J he 8 P ecializ0 d institutions 
of the UN; and it would cooperate whole- 
heartedly in facilitating the installation 
of the international organization on its 
territory. 

It wasn’t until 1977, after numerous 
calls from members of the Swiss Parlia- 
ment and three reports from the Federal 
Council, that the National Council asked 
the government to draw up a statement 
on membership "as soon as possible." 

But the issue still is very controversial 
borne people favor total and immediate 
membership; others are decidedly op- 
posed to it in the name of neutrality* and 

the TwT? ■ Wan r ta Switzerla "d to join 
the UN, but is afraid that the conse- 
quences of a "no" vote by the Swiss nZ. 
lation would be far more damaging than 
^continuation of the present arfange- 


The Issue still is very contro- 

wjrial. Some people favor 

Uuiors are decia- 

edly opposed to it in the 

name of neutrality; and a 
third group wants Switzer- 
land to join but is afraid of 
the consequences of a 'no' - 
vote by the Swiss popula- 

tioiy ' i* v 


1981 revealed that 37 percent of the Swiss 
oppose membership in the UN, 35 percent 
Ihvor it and 30 percent are undecided. But 
it seems that the number of those against 
membership is growing. 

The role of the U N is becoming less im- 
portant, the opponents argue. Besides, 
they say, Switzerland can defend its inter 
esls in the world both through its bilat- 
eral diplomatic not work and through its 
active participation in all the specialized 
institutions of the United Nations with- 
out joining the organization. 

By becoming n member, opponents 
wurn, Switzerland would lose part of its 
sovereignty and would become a nation 
similar to all the others. Its permanent 
armed neutrality would be affected, and 
its ability to act as a mediator would de- 
crease. This neutrality combined with 
non-membership, they argue, is precisely 
what allowed Switzerland to become the 
permanent headquarters for the United 
Nations. Finally, they are unhappy with 
the growing influence of the Third World 
nations within the UN. 

For those opposed to UN membership 
Switzerland already is well represented 
where it needs representation. Joining 
the UN would only weaken its position * 11 
-the world, and would not allow it to help 
the international community as much as 
it has in the past. The cost of membership 
1.05 percent of the GNP, is in itselfan im- 
portant consideration. 

Still, only the two Koreaa ( \vhoset§Syr 

J. cati °" 

iional organization. And an analysis 
the legal situation and diplomatic P^' 
lice of the UN shows that a permanent 1 ) 
neutral s?tate can fulfill its obligations 
a member, state of the UN without J 0510 ® : 
its neutrality. - . 

'. These; arguments notwithstanding- 

Switzerland 13 a democracy. Ifthap^P - 
say '*n;o ” j t will not join the UN- / y ; • ' 
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Jacqueline Grapin is a _ 

j Monde and managing dtredur o(M* . 
via SA, a Swiss publishing group ; c: 
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The importance of the small event 


Covering the UN, a reporter learns 
to look beyond the headline-grabbers 


By Pranay Gupta 

Special to WorldPaper 

NEW YORK— When the New York Times assigned me to 
cover the United Nations some years ago, a wise and wiz- 
ened colleague at the paper who'd done time at the glass 
tower on 42nd Street took me for lunch and after his sev- 
enth martini offered this bit of advice: "Don’t take the 
place too seriously. It is in fact a zoo. The best way to look 
at the United Nations is down.” 

For a then green and impressionable young reporter, 
that was daunting advice, and it was therefore with some 
trepidation, not to say skepticism, that I trekked cros- 
stown from the Times building off Broadway to the 
United Nations headquarters on the East River. There I 


far too easily when it comes to lobbying with their editors 
for space. 

I was fortunate during my stint at the UN to have met 
people like Rafael Salas, head of the UN’s Fund for Rjpu- 
lation Activities, who went out of his way to illustrate a 
basic fact oflife at the UN-that it is not the events that 
grab the headlines that ultimately matter but the small, 
everday efforts that in time add up to an achievement. 

"What most people don’t realize," Salas once said to 
me, "is that the United Nations is engaged in a wide 
range of activities to solve the problems of development, 
the problems of population, the problems of resources 
and the interrelations between all of these. Today we find 
that many of these activities have gone forward for more 
than two decades but have hardly been noticed. 


"In terms of newspaper reporting how can you get ex- 
cited if somebody reports that so many people have ac- 
cepted the pill?" he asked. "That docs noL seem to be 
news at all. But if there is famine in the Sahel area, that • 
is considered news. Or if some delegate thumps his shoes : 
in the Security Council chamber. Nevertheless, the work , 
of the United Nations on development has persisted, and i 
if you try to think of this globally and in a longer time 
perspective, this is the really significant means by which | 
peace could be established." 

To me, the development story was and continues to be 
the great story of the UN. It is not what is said there that 
ultimately matters, it is what is done. Measured against 
this, I have found that the United Nations does matter, 
but we in the media often fail to see beyond and behind 
the words. 

r 

Pranay Gupte is a New York Times corresponded cur- > 
rently on leave of absence. His book on population and de- 
velopment will be published next summer by Times 
Books. 


soon found a dozen clones of my luncheon companion. 
Cynicism was in the air. Reporters who'd been around 
longer than I walked around in Burberry trenchcoats 
and came out with bon mots in between downing drinks 
bought for them by diplomats eager to be quoted without 
being quoted. 

It was some scene. And on my first evening at the 
United Nations a woman from another American news- 
paper asked me to join a bunch of scribes for cocktails 
and, over her seventh Glenlivet-on-the-rocks, said to me 
in the best English she could summon: "Don’t take this 
place too seriously. It is, after all, a zoo.” 

For people whore supposed to be objective about events 
and environments, we journalists display some pretty 
subjective opinions about the UN. Even that wouldn’t be 
all that terrible were it not for the fact that the opinions 
get translated into lasting perceptions about the world 
body, and the perceptions are reflected in the daily cover- 
age and display of unrelated stories. I don’t think it is hy- 
perbole to say that many Western journalists who cover 
the United Nations don't take the place very seriously, 
and their editors take it even less so. 

To be sure, stories with a United Nations dateline of- 
ten get on page one of newspapers, and sometimes you 
can even see the UN logo behind the pretty face of some 
television correspondent as he breathlessly spins out a 
yarn about diplomacy in the glass tower. Close examina- 
tion of such coverage will show, however, that most sto- 
ries concern the shenanigans in the General Assembly, 
where, in the fall of each year, delegates from all member 
states gather to repeat to one another what they ail know 
anyway— that the world is in a mess and that villainy is 
pervasive. 

It was a wonder to me in those initial days of covering 
the UN how seriously journalists took some of the go- 
ings-on in the Assembly, how assiduously they chroni- 
cled the antics of certain delegates and yet how these 
reporters failed to see and sense the deeper, everyday 
drama at the United Nations. There is tension at the 
United Nations, high intrigue, duplicity, conniving and 
career-maneuvering, but also, yes, idealism. 

When I went there, I resolved to use the "slice oflife" 
approach in my reporting. The issues interested me, of 
course, but what I wanted to study was how everyday 
people at the UN handled those issues and how they gave 
shape to their decisions which have a ripple effect right 
down the line to the smallest hovel in the most depress- 
ing slum. 

And I resolved I would also not ignore a central ques- 
tion; Was the United Nations a wasteful exercise, after 
all? Were the billioris of dollars being spent in vain? Was 
it futile to tackle the burgeoning problems of poverty 
tlirough the organization? Could it all be done in a differ- 
ent way? 

I tried. Sometimes the stories got in, sometimes they 
didn’t. I soon discovered, however, that the attitudes of 
editors who have the power to grant you the precious bit 
of space in the paper aren’t all that hardened. 

The men and women of the Times’ foreign desk during 
my time at the United Nations were among the best edi- 
tors a young reporter could want. I was encouraged in my 
efforts to focus on the everyday people of the UN without 
ever suspending my disbelief or critical faculties. 

I am convinced that marly Western reporters who han- 
dle the United Nation^ simply don’t try very hard to un- 
derstand the institution apd, even if they dp, they give up 
.1 • ; 


Ok, have it your way: 
There’s no UN. 



We’ll (ear down (he United Nations building, 
and use the land for something more profitable. 
Like a parking lot. 

Then you’d nave it your way. 

We would have no forum where 1 58 member 
states can meet and debate differences. Muscle 
and nerves would be all that mattered. 

With no UN we would eliminate the food lor 
undernourished children of (he world provided 
through UNICEF. There would be no Food 


and Agriculture Organization to help change 
wastelands into harvests and poverty into plenty. 
Without the UN, the World Health Organization 

J I mrern ......IJ ..l.l In knnn 


and UNESCO would not exist to provide hope 
instead of superstition. 

So, good luck with the world. 

With no UN, well all need it. 

How many times have you heard somebody 
say that the UN was useless? Maybe you even 
agreed, because the UN does have trouble 
working together. 


But slop the UN, and you give the Four Horse- 
men-War, Famine, Pestilence and Dealh-a 
clearer chance to ride unfettered over most of 
the world. 

Stop the UN, and you eliminate the leading 
organization specifically set up to help solve the 
worldb problems. 

WHAT YOU THINK IS IMPORTANT... BUT 
YOU HAVE TO BE HEARD. 

. Your feelings-your constructive opinions on 
America’s commitment to the United Nations- 
are important. So why not do something posi- 
tive about it by making yourself heard. Hereb 
how: 

• Write a letter to your UN Representative. 
Address it to the United Nations, New York, 

N.Y. 10017, U.S.A. 


Each year, beginning in 1958, McDonnell Douglas ‘ 
; personnel observe United Nations Day as a paid ; 
holiday— the first company in the world lo celebrate 


this historic event as a holiday. 
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Top ten in 1983 

assessed contributions 

% 

US 25. 

USSR 10.1 

Japan 10.! 

W.Germany B. 

France 6. 

UK 4. 

Italy 0 

Canada 


Spain 


Netherlands 


Top ten in 1982 total 


contributions 


% 

$million 

25.0 

171 

10.5 

62 

10.3 

60 

8.5 

50 

6.5 

38 

4.7 

27 

3.7 

22 


$mlllion 
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Netherlands 


USSR 


Canada 


France 


Noway 


includes voluntary contributions to specialized 
agencies 


Top ten in 1982 


per-capita contributions* 

Norway 
Sweden 


Denmark 


Kuwait 


Netherlands 


Qatar 


Switzerland** 


Libya 


Bahrain 8.55 

includes voluntary contributions to specialized 
agencies 


** non-member 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly has the power 
to consider any matter that falls un 
der the UN Charter, with the excep 
tion of issues currently being 
considered by the Security Council. 
Each of the 158 member countries 


have one vote. 


The Assembly can make recommen- 
dations to member countries or to the 
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Key dates 


1 M/lR Fift y founding countries sign 
I T the UN Charter in San Fran- 
cisco on June 26. 


| Q /I C General Assembly holds its 
I w ■ Ufirst meeting on January 10 
in London. On February 1 ( Trygve Lie of 
Norway is elected Secretary-General. In 
April, UN members dissolve the League 
of Nations. 


I Q /17 ^ * aces ' ts f' ret real cr ’ s * s 

I W ■ / whan the British call on it to 
resolve the problems in Palestine. On 
November 26, the UN votes for partition 
to create a Jewish state. 


I Q/l Q General Assembly votes to 
I UrU terminate Britain's mandate 
in Palestine on May 14. Israel declares 
independence. Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie requests peace-keeping 
troops, but the Security Council de- 
clines. Full-scale war erupts between Is- 
rael and Egypt in October. UN mediation 
efforts, conducted by Ralph Bunche, 
help bring about armistice in February 
1949. 



mm. 


Security Council, but it has no actual 
powers of enforcement. The main 
influence of the General Assembly is 
through affecting world opinion and 
through its control of the UN budget. 
The Assembly also has the power to 
create specialized agencies, such as 
UNICEF and UNCTAD. 


SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat is the administering 
body of the United Nations. Ap- 
pointed for a five-year term, the Secre- 
tary-General is charged with staffing 
the UN and its agencies and with 
performing any other functions as- 
signed to him by the General Assen, 
bly. The Secretary-General may also 
raise issues directly before the Secu 
rity Council. 


I MfcLM Office of High Commissioner 
■ VJ i w for Refugees is establi ished 
by the General Assembly. 


1 (J R| 1 North Korean forces invade 
I O ww South Korea on June 26. 
Security Council votes to come to the 
aid of South Korea. Soviet veto is 
avoided because Soviet representative 
refuses to attend meetings in protest 
over UN refusal to seat the People's 
Republic of China. 

J (J R J Secretariat's hiring authority 
lUWkis challenged by US when it 
objects to American communists being 
retained on staff. The issue is resolved 
one year later with the employees being 
dismissed and paid compensation. 

1 (J R Dag Hammarskjdld becomes 
luUU Secretary-General. 


Secretary-General. 


I Q R R US-Soviet deadlock over 
IwvU admission of new states is 
broken. Sixteen countries (four Soviet- 
bloc, four Western and eight non- 
aligned) are given seats, bringing UN 
membership to 76. 


ECONOMIC 

AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

ECOSOC coordinates the activities of 
the UN’s specialized agencies and 
produces studies and recommenda- 
tions on international economic, so- 
cial, cultural, educational and health 
matters. 

The Council has 54 members, one- 
third of whom are elected each year by 
the General Assembly. 

ECOSOC elects the high officials of 
a number of UN agencies, including 
the UN Development Program, the 
Children's Fund and the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 


■OR KSecurity Council is unable to 
vJ vJ Uact in response to British, 
(inch and Israeli invasion of Egypt, 
fineral Assembly calls for cease-fire 
'j creation of a UN Emergency Force 
the Middle East. Upon arrival of UNEF 
tees in Egypt, the British, French and 
ta8li forces withdraw. 


t QCMCongo erupts in violence on 
uUUJuly 5, only five days after 
e end of Belgian colonial rule. Belgium 
rds troops to protect Belgian inter- 
ns. Security Council calls for Belgians 
withdraw and offers military assis- 
nce to government of the Congo, 
ammarskjold attempts to mediate 
iiween domestic factions with only 
hited success. 


I Q hi Hammarskjdld dies in 

I3UI an airplane crash on Sep- 
Hnber 18. U Thant of Burma is selected 
i assume the post of Secretary-Gen- 


I Qk/I UN Conference on Trade and 
I pU i Development (UNCTAD) is 
Btablished by the General Assembly. 

UN peace-keeping force is sent to 
Cyprus. UN forces do not prevent violence 
Stwean Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
tom escalating. 


SECURITY COUNCIL Assembly. On a 

the affirmative 

Die Security Council is empowered to permanent mei 

ispatch UN forces to trouble spots to 

fevent or stop aggression. With the TRUSTEE! 

sception of the Korean war, the 

Council has not sent forces i nto actual The Trusteeshi; 


1QK / In response to the Six Day 
5 UU / War between Egypt and 
Israel, the Security Council passes Reso 
lution 242 on November 22. The resolu 
tion calls for, among other things, Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied territories. 

IQ /I General Assembly votes to 
I U / I seat the People's Republic of 
China on October 25. 

iQ79 0njanuar v i ' Kurt 

lu / fcaWaldheim of Austria be 
comes the UN's fourth Secretary-Gen 
eral. 

1Q7 * UN peace-keeping forces are 
I U / Jsent to enforce a buffer zone 
between Israeli and Egyptian forces. 

1 Q 7/1 A small UN force is placed in 
| U / i T the Golan Heights to keep 


the Golan Heights to keep 

peace between Syrian and Israeli 
troops. 


1 QQ O Current Secretary-General 
I O O tm Javier P6rez de Cuellar of 
Peru takes office. 


unitary actions against an aggressor. 
Ihe Council has several times sent 
frees to supervise cease-fires and 
Puce arrangements. 

The Security Council is composed of 
jve permanent members— the United 
wtes, Great Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Repub- 
of China— and ten non-permanent 
aembers voted in by the General 



Assembly. On any important issue, 
the affirmative vote of all five of the 
permanent members is required. 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

The Trusteeship Council is responsi 
ble for the supervision of territories 
placed under the protection of the UN. 

Membership of the Council includes 
the states that are administering 
territories (currently only the United 
States), non-administering Security 
Council members, and non-adminis- 
tering members voted by the General 
Assembly to attain a balance between 
administering and non-administering 
members. Since the US is the only 
administering member, the Council is 
composed of the five permanent Secu 
rity Council members. 


H H6ENCIE.S SC 


FAQ -Food and Agriculture Organization 
GATT- General Agreement cm Thrifts and 
Trade 

IAEA - International Atomic Energy 
Agency 

IBRD - International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (World Bank ) 

ICAO — International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nization 

IDA - International Development Associa- 
tion 

IFAD - Internationa] Fund for Agricul 
tural Development 

IFC - International Finance CoiporaLion 
ILO - International Labor Organization 
IMF - International Monetary Fund 
ITU - International Telecommunication 


Llnion 


UNCTAD— Conference on 'H ade and 


Development 


UNDP -Development Program 
UNDRO - Disaster Relief Office 
UNEP— Environment Program 
UNESCO— Educational, Scientific, and 


Cultural Organization 


UNFDAC — Fund for Drug Abuse Control 


UNFPA -Fund for Population Activities 


UNHCR - United Nations High Commis- 


sioner for Refugees 
UNICEF - Children's Fund 


UNIDO - Industrial Development Organi 


zation 


UNITAR - Institute for Training and Re 


search 


UNRWA - Relief and Works Agency 


UNU - United Nations University 


UPU -Universal Postal Union 


WFC - World Food Council 


WFP-World Food Program 


WHO - World Health Organization 
W1PO- World Intellectual Property Orga 


nization 


WMO - World Meteorological Organization 
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INTERNATIONAL 


COURT OF JUSTICE 


The 15 judges of the IC J, elected by 
the General Assembly and the Secu- 
rity Council for nine-year terms, adju 
dicate disputes brought before them 
by member states, and provide advi 
sory opinions when requested by any 
organ of the UN. 

The Court cannot hear a case un 
less all parties to the dispute agree to 
submit the case and, thus, has not 
been resorted to in cases where states 
perceive their vital interests at stake. 
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Grenada returns to order 

But the real casualty may be 
the move for regional unity 


By Frank A. Campbell 

Special to WorldPaper 


GEORGETOWN, GUYANA— After one- 
and-a-half centuries of intervention in 
French- and Spanish-speaking America, 
the US militarily invaded an English- 
speaking Caribbean country for the first 
time last October. That invasion changes 
forever the history of these little coun- 
tries (none have many more than 2 mil- 
lion people and some, like Anguilla and 
Montserrat, barely more than 10,000 
each). 

Only a few hundred of the United 
States forces, who numbered some 16,000 
at their peak on and around Grenada, the 
"Spice Island" of the Caribbean, are still 
there. Some radical Caribbean pessimists 
are predicting that they could be there for 
a decade more. But in a Larger historical 
context, the timing of their withdrawal 
matters little now. The deed haB been 
done. 

The concern here is more than a matter 
of historical sentimentality. It even goes 
beyond the violation of sacred, if fragile, 
international law. We are concerned with 
the overall integrity of the Common- 
wealth Caribbean and particularly of the 
12 independent countries and one colony 
(Montserrat) that make up the Caribbean 
Community and Common Market (Cari- 
com). 

Since the invasion, the Caricom coun- 
tries— Antigua -Barbuda, the Bahamas, 
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Keeping on the move is key to Arafat’s survival 

But the cost may be his leadership of the PLO 
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Barbados, Belize, Dominica, Grenada, 
Guyana, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Chris- 
topher (or St. Kitta) and Nevis, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines, and Trin- 
idad and Tobago— have been more di- 
vided than at any time since the breakup 
of the four-year-old West Indies (Carib- 
bean) Federation in 1082. 

Even without the rancor generated by 



If you’re looking for a magazine 
that understands your needs in the 
world of International manage- 
ment, there's none more informa- 
tive than Harvard Business Review. 
Because HBR is more than a maga- 
zine. It's an indispensable manage- 
ment tool. A reference book you'll 
consult time and again. 

HBR helps you to analyze man- 
agement problems. It describes 
new concepts and trends in admin- 
istration. And stimulates original 
thinking about the decision-' 
making process and executive 
leadership. 

Six times a year, HBR publishes 
in-depth management articles 
written by some of the world's 
most innovative business thinkers. 
Pius the latest surveys, interview's, 
case discussions, and book > 
reviews. Recent issues, for 
example, explored 
strategic planning, 
return bn investment 
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ing, computers, man- 
1 agemeht information 
systems; And inbre. 
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the US invasion, unity has seldom been a 
strong point in this area. After a century 
of efforts to establish political union, 
Car icora’s five million people have among 
them three presidents, three vice-presi- 
dents, nine governors-general, one gover- 
nor, twelve prime ministers, one premier 
and a chief minister (for the time being, 
Grenada has a chairman of the Interim 
Advisory Council instead of a prime min- 
ister). 

No wonder that the late Dr. Eric Wil- 
liams, the great historian of Trinidad and 
Tbbago and for over two decades its prime 
minister, wrote about the region: 
"Fragmentation goes to such fantastic 
lengths as would make the angels weep." 

Yet the divisiveness is not unmitigated 
and there have been changes, however 
glacial their speed. 

Caricom, established ten yews ago, has 
added a manufacturing sector to many of 
the member countries that previously 
were dependent entirely on tourism and 
single-crop agriculture. As Dr. Kennedy 
Simmonds, prime minister of St. Chris- 
topher and Nevis, not the first country 
settled by Britain in the Caribbean but 
the most recently independent, says: 
"When people me employed here... in the 
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I garment industry, in the shoe industry, in vited” by some of the participants in the 
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For seven years, minor political squab- 
bles kept the region’s leaders from hold- 
ing their annual heads-of-government 
meetings. But then, between November 
1982 and July 1983, the heads met twice. 
At last, it appeared, a political will might 
be emerging. To be sure, political and 
ideological problems remained. At both 
meetings, for example, Jamaica's right- 
wing leader, Edward Seaga, tiled to have 
his left-wing, now assassinated, Grena- 
dian counterpart, Maurice Bishop, ex- 
pelled for human rights violations. 

The leaders needed time to learn to live 
with one another and to cement their col- 
lective political will. The assassination of 
Bishop and the US invasion of Grenada 
robbed them of that time. 

Trinidad's Prime Minister George 
Chambers, who heads a centrist govern- 
ment and is the current chairman of Cari- 
com, called an emergency summit and 
announced a "consensus" against exter- 
nal intervention, especially external mili- 
tary intervention. Three days later, a 
swarm of US Marines, with a few hun- 
dred policemen in tow provided by some of 
his colleagues, invaded Grenada and 
turned back the clock of Caricom unity by 
many a decade. The US had been "in- 


By David Touflc Mizrahi 
Associate Editor in the Middle East 

NEW YORK—' Yasser Arafat, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO), is fast becoming the Houdini of Arab politics. 
Even from a casket, he emerges alive. With the exception 
of a few miracles performed by prophets native to the 
area, the Palestinian leader’s ability to survive is an un- 
paralleled feat in the Middle East. 

During the summer of 1982— from June 6 to August 
31 — chairman Arafat withstood repeated assaults from 
Israeli artillery and fighter jets in West Beirut. It was 
said, and often repeated, that Yasser Arafat had been 
i "martyred”— a euphemism for killed. However, after 
running from house to house, from bunker to bunker and 
from basement to basement, the 54-year-old leader was 
nonetheless ready, in his spic-and-span uniform, to climb 
aboard the rescue boat with his 10,000 fightera who evac- 
: uated Lebanon for safer shores in some eight host Arab 
countries. 

! Last summer, he went to Damascus for an important 
! meeting with Syrian President Hafez al-Assad, only to be 
1 taken to the airport on June 24 for having complained 
| about Syrian support for dissident Palestinian groups op- 
posed to him. He jumped onto the fust plane bound for 
Tunisia. 

It was in the Bekaa, Lebanon's eastern valley, that 
PLO factions decided to challenge Arafat’s authority in 
the PLO last May- The factions, headed by Said Musa, a 
pro-Syrian formal 1 officer of the Jordanian Army, shelled 
positions held by Arafat's loyalists. Assad made no bones 
about aiding and abetting Musa. But Arafat managed 
jthis time as well to leave the valley unscathed. 

He alwayB considered Lebanon as his "second home,” 
(after the Israeli "occupied territory” of Palestine. And for 
good reason. Nowhere else was Arafat really welcome. In 
Lebanon, at least, where he was obliged to live 


he felt more or less at home. The 
[War-torn country housed more than 600,000 Palestinians 
gmong a total population of 3.2 million. Almost one out of 
five persons in Lebanon was Palestinian. 

And yet, it is in this same Lebanon that he found him- 
feelf surrounded by Syrian-aupported PLO dissidents in 
[December. The siege of Tripoli, Lebanon's second largest 
town, has brought an end to Arafat's dreams. The net 
Result of all these campaigns— against the Israelis, 
^gainst rival Palestinians, against Borne Arab leaders, 
against Lebanon’s government, against the Syrians— 
has been a steady, albeit measured, erosion of his author- 
ity. It is now down to almost naught. 
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the margarine factory. ..they can only be 
so employed because Caricom provides 
the market for these products." 

There have been even firmer practical 
links. The Beven smallest Caricom coun- 
tries— Antigua -Barbuda, Dominica, 
Grenada, Montserrat and the three 
"Saints”— have established the world's 
only genuine international central bank; 
they even share the same currency. Uni- 
versity education, legal education, medi- 
cal and meteorological research, air 
transport, sea cargo: all are inextricably 
shared by Caricom countries. And the ar- 
ea’s single "West Indies Cricket Team” 
has made a name for itself and for Cari- 
com; . 

Why, then, do the' angels weep? There 
are two reasons. One is that economic ra- 


the emergency summit. 

Accusations of treachery, deception, 
"barefaced lies" and "imperialist 
stooges” became the daily norm. Barba- 
dos, whose Prime Minister Tom Adantf* 
was a major architect of the invasion, 
pelled the Trinidadian High Commis- 
sioner— an unprecedented step in this 
area. 

If angels do weep, they must indeed I* 
weeping for Caribbean unity today. Even ( 
a total and immediate US withdraw* 1 ; 
could not now dry their tears. The j 
we can hope for is that Caricom leade/s j 
can begin anew their battle against politi- 
cal fragmentation. That is not imp#' 
eible— but right how it is a courageoiijj'. 
wish. Meanwhile, economic necessity and 
the existing shared functions may helpt^y 
prevent, total disintegration- 
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Yasser Arafat was an engineer by training who was 
born in Jerusalem but spent most of his life in Kuwait, 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and, recently, Tunisia. If he had 
a choice, he would have much preferred to continue lead- 
ing his estimated 20,000 PLO troops from within Leba- 
non or any other "confrontation" state, such as Jordan or 
Syria. 

The Palestinian leader, like the cats in the Arab world, 
seems to have "seven souls.” Bodies die, souls do not. In 
the 15 years he has headed Al-Fatah, the major faction 
within the PLO, he amazingly has escaped all assaults 
and assassination attempts on his life. 

An Arabic proverb claims that "two acrobats cannot 
perform on the same rape." Arafat somehow has man- 
aged to do so in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Egypt. 

Arafat knew that he was being used as a pawn in sinis- 
ter inter-Arab feuds. He was getting financial assistance 
from the oil-rich Arab states, chief among them Saudi 
Arabia. The Soviet Union supplied him with arms and 
ammunition. Saudi Arabia and the Soviet Union, the odd 


couple that has been sustaining Yasser Arafat, appear 
powerless (or are they really?) in rushing to his rescue. 
The reason why is clear. Neither Riyadh nor Moscow 
stands ready to jeopardize its position with Syria, which 
is gradually emerging as the main regional power in the 
Arab world. Arafat must feel today that his former allies 
are destroying the PLO mosque in order to build asimple 
Syrian minaret. 

One thing can be said of the controversial Palestinian 
leader; He has always been on the side of his fighting peo- 
ple, who now number a good 3.5 million among the 
world’s political refugees. Yasser Arafat has fought from 
houses and bunkers in the refugee camps of Amman, in 
the Sabra and Shatila camps of Beirut and in the Nahr 
el-Bared and Beddawi camps in Tripoli. 

From the hills ofSoukel-Gharb to the shores of Tripoli, 
Yasser Arafat appears to have outlived most of his ene- 
mies within the Palestinian ranks and in the Arab world, 
but on pain of a very costly sacrifice— his leadership. 

David Tbufic Mizrahi is editor and publisher of MidEast 
Report, a New York-based newsletter specializing in Mid- 
dle Eastern affairs. 



Em Am. 
First In Space. 




The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 747 or L-1011 
Clipped is the extraordinary feeling of space. 


And as you settle into your Space Seat, 
your Pan Am Sleeperette 1 Seat, this sense of- 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive . 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
you. But above all, space to give you something 
so very rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy, 

First In Food And Wines. 

And because of the comfort so much space , 
offers, Pan Am s Five Star Dining is gracious : 




dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolleys. Served on fine china. 
On snowy linen. And you'll wheL vow-appetite 
rwoflos” most respected wines, ' 





TVfnTsume uf ilieTtfancTs most respecte 
especially selected from the wines of the world 
by Pan Am's sommelier. 

First In Service. 

Pan Am enjovs a 55 year tradition of fine 
service, impeccabfe service. Truly First Class 
from the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then, 
after all, we did. 

For reservations and information call your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am. 
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Issues in education: three views 


Brazil’s recession forces 
parents to pull their children 
from private schools. 
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By Regina Echeverria 

Special to WorldPaper 

SAO PAULO, BRAZIL-The Brazilian 
middle class is being forced to share the 
country’s economic crisis with its chil- 
dren — at risk is the type and quality of ed- 
ucation they will receive. 

During the 1970s, the "economic mira- 
cle" fed the illusion that the sons and 
daughters of the middle class could go to 
private schools, and they virtually aban- 
doned the public school system. Now that 
it is clear that the "miracle" was but a 
farce, the situation is being reversed at an 
alarming rate. 

Without the means to pay tuition at 
private schools, these families now are 
looking for refuge in the public school sys- 
tem, an institution that shows the classic 
• symptoms of underdevelopment: low sal- 
aries for the teachers, inadequate class- 
rooms and insufficient teaching 
materials. 

In the past three years the public school 
system in Sao Paulo, Brazil's largest city, 
grew by between 2 and 3 percent a year. 
At the same time, the private school net- 
work began to shrink. One pessimistic es- 
timate put its loss of students at around 
10 percent. 

This means that as many as 60,000 stu- 
dents will be descending on the public 
schools which, though they have physical 
space to accommodate the added stu- 
dents, are unable to provide the quality 
and variety of education that the middle 
class is accustomed to receiving i n private 
schools. 

In a 1982 survey of 400 housewives in 
five large Brazilian state capitals CS&o 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Belo Horizonte, 
Porto Alegre and Curitiba), 25 percent 
said they had been forced to put their chil- 
dren in public schools. For the middle- 
class family that traditionally considers 
"a good education as our most important 
legacy to our children,” such a move car- 
ries with it connotations of social decay. 

Only one of the housewives whose chil- 
dren had transferred to public school said 
' that "it was wonderful." All the others ad- 
mitted to being worried and apprehen- 
sive about their children mixing with 
youngsters from many different back- 
grounds, violence in the schools, drugs 
and the quality of teaching. 

. .''The problem -iB to, humanize the 
schools”* Siiys Professor Mqacir Gadotti, 
41, coordinator, of the State of SAo Paulo 
Educational Forum and teacher of philos- 
ophy of education at the Universidade de 
Campinas. "There is no use in prpviding ! ■ 
narrow training programs; it is necessary: 
to give brpad educations.” - ’* •' 

A^raihgtoProfeasor Gadotti, 'who is 
now coordinating) debates on the S&o 
Pau.lp public' schools, the educational 
problem in. Brazil will be solved only 
when the society firids derpoq acy again. . \ 

“The . bourgeoisie is 1 npt J interested ih . 
education anymore,” he explains. "Tbday, , 
its. Wrest is, reduced to the'tyaiping (if. 
technicians. The fluid* thdt'sdciety used 
tp earmark fot| education* ; i ^school? .are-!- 
gqjUg qdw to the foundations tHatopt for ,; 
spending nioney in teaching by TV,where , 


the student contact with social problems 
is nil." 

Distant From these ideological, political 
and philosophical discussions, Brazilian 
children deal with the situation the best 
they can. Such is the case of the Ribeiro do 
Valle family. The father, Jaime, is a 45- 
year-old architect and makes 500,000 
cruzeiros {about US$500) a month. The 
mother. Cedlia, 36, is a fashion designer 
for a Sao Paulo boutique and earns 
300.000 cruzeiros (around US$300) a 
month. The couple has two children: Lu- 
ciana, 5, and Marcos, 12. Until last year, 
the children attended a private school, 
but this year both are at a public school. 

"It was too much for our budget,” says 
Jaime Ribeiro do Valle, explaining that 
tuition at a private school for both chil- 
dren would come to 60,000 cruzeiros 
(US$60) per month. Adds Cecilia: "I know 
its riBky, but there is no other way. If they 



had stayed at the private school we would 
have had to cut our food expenditures." 

Luciana, their daughter, has no idea of 
what the change means. For her it is sim- 
ply a matter of new friends, a new envi- 
ronment. Her ability to adapt is, at her 
age, extremely strong. Such is not the 
case for her brother Marcos, today in the 
fifth grade of a public school. "I don’t like 
it at all," he says. "The teachers give no 
attention to us, and besides I’m learning 
things I already know” 


France resumes an age-old debate : 
state support for private schools ? 


By Jacqueline Grapln 
Associate Editor In Western Europe 

PARIS-The city of Quimper, in the heart 
of Britanny, had not seen such a thing 
since the beginning of the century: 15,000 
private school directors, .parents and stu- 
dents demonstrating in the rain to sup- 
port Brother Guy LeClerc, head of the 
Saint-Louis high school in Chateaulin, on 
the sixth day of his hunger strike "in the 
name of educational freedom." 

The hunger strike, and the popular 
support it generated, was a symptom of a 
rekindled battle between private and 
public schools— a conflict which, in 
France, is implicitly one between chui'ch 
and state. 

Catholics— who run 93 percent of the 
French private schools with two million 
students and 120,000 teachers (only 10 
percent of the teachers are priests or 
nuns)— claim that the current socialist 
government is not abiding by the law and 
is trying to run them nn t n f frl iaitlQac - 

The law in question is one passed in 
systenyof "simple 
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contracts" between the private schools 
and the state. These contracts provide 
that the state pay the salaries and bene- 
fits of teachers, while operating costs are 
covered by the schools through tuition 
payments. 

Over the last several yeare, "contracts 
of association” have been replacing the 
simple contracts. These newer contracts 
provide that the state pay not only the sal- 
aries of the teachers, but also the operat- 
ing costs of the schools so long as the 
schools abide by the general public educa- 
tion standards and accept being placed 
under the financial and pedagogical con- 
trol of the Education Ministry. The result 
has been that most private schools have 
adopted the same curricula as the public 
schools and thereby have been partially 
integrated into the public education 
structure. 

The Mitterrand administration re- 
cently has called for a reduction in the 
number of contracts of association with 
—an eye to their eventual elim ination This 
means that private sohools would no 
longer get any operating money from the 

‘ lfy ^ducSi?° Ugh th W ovide qual- 
. In a country where state and churcfi 
have been separated for almost 80 years 
ant| where the Catholic Church has been 
ip a steady decline, the clerics wonder 
what the government is so afraid of. 
Faced with this threat to the private 
schools, conservatives denounce the pub- 
lic schools for their "Marxist indoctrina-. 
tion” of the students, and stress thatfit is . 

, as important to defend private schools in 
France as it is to defend the Solidarity: 
unioninPqlapd. '': ; ; 

.^resident Mitteti'and,whpwashiniself 
educate^ lnii t^igi^us highschdol, seems 1 
to be aware of the dangers involved jjh the 
.'prqbn^ed ch^nges^ but he is a prisonei- of 
,;! tljie political forces; tj^at support him.: • . 
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In 1984, the Brazilian public school sys- 
tem will enroll a famous student: Laila 
Brizola, 8, granddaughter of Rio de Ja- 
neiro’s first popularly elected governor in 
17 years, Leonel Brizola. "I am going to 
register my daughter in a public school 
because I believe in the government’s ed- 
ucation plan," explains Laila’s mother, 
Neuzinha. 

But not many mothers expect as much 
of the public schools. A more realistic pic- 
ture is provided by a survey made by Sfio 
Paulo’s secretary of education on the 
theme, "The school I’d like for my son.” 
With more than 600 mothers surveyed, 
the list of demands included: classes on 
drawing, music and theater; increased se- 
curity to prevent students wandering 
away between classes; better teachers; 
more homework; shorter vacations; more 
sports facilities; longer school hours; 
healthier lunches and, most important, a 
community representative as a member 
of the Delegacia de Ensino, Sao Paulo’s 
board of education. 

As Professor Gandotti says, "A new 
school will come only with a new society.” 

Regina Echeverria is an assistant editor at 
Isto E, a national weekly newsmagazine 
published in Sao Paula 


Fear of failing crucial exams fills 
Japan’s f cram schools’ with students 


Some powerful unions, for example, 
want to accelerate the shift away from 
government support of private education. 
Among them are the Teachers' Federa- 
tion (FEN) and the two main trade unions 
(the communist-led CGTand the socialist- 
led CFDT). And many militant grassroots 
organizations have united to support 
Minister of Education Alain Savary’s ef- 
forts to redefine the contracts— in other 
words, to financially strangle the private 
schools. 

While the left is divided over the issue, 
the right is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the private schools. Even non-Christians 
favor the principle of free choice, and 
some of them send their children to Cath-. 
olic schools because they think they are 
better managed and provide a better edu- 
cation. 

According to a recent survey, at 11 or 12 
years of age, one out of four public school 
students cannot read properly. Last Sep- 
tember, more than 200,000 students 
started their secondary education with- 
out being able to write or read. It is esti- 
mated that almost half of the students 
beginning high school are not able to un- 
derstand the subject matter presented in 
their classrooms. 

The qualifications of public school 
. . teachers also have declined considerably. 
In the past the teachers were all univer- 
sity educated, but today 30 percent of 
them have had no higher education, and 
46 percent attended only two years of uni- 

* *■' i ; 

The ruckus over - 

absurd because the French, who tend to 
oppose each other on many issues, are in 
broad agreement on the 1969 law. A pub- 
lic opinion poll conducted at the begin; 
f nlng of October showed wide support for 
i: private schools: 71 percent of the respon- 
. dents were in favor of the preservation of 
. :the private schools in France, while only 
19 percent were against it. Sixty-eight 
•i percent affirmed that 'SvHen people pay 
: ); their taxes, they must be able to choose 
' : their childrens school." 1 Sixty-nine per- 
; cent wanted the state to, maintain its fe 
. • nancial contributions 1 to the private 
. schools. ; , ’ ; [ ’ ; 
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By Yoahiko Sakurai 

Associate Editor in Northeast Asia 

TOKYO— Japan’s system of education 
has been reduced to a contest to pass ex- 
aminations rather than a means by 
which students are intellectually nour- 
ished. Failure at school will influence 
iny child’s future so most parents are ob- 
sessed with sending their children to 
■better” schools. 

i Japan is full of cram schools called 
juku" where children are given extra 
■aining in how to cope successfully with 
ists. The juku method is based entirely 
ji memory drills and has nothing to do 
th understanding a subject. Some of 
e juku students are as young as three or 
u* years old, and they spend at a mini- 
lm two hours a day at the school in or- 
r to qualify for acceptance in 
ldei'garten. 

Roughly 180,000 juku are in service for 
e million pupils, aged 7 to 15. This 
ans that at least 30 percent of all chil- 
sn in the compulsory grades from ele- 
ntary school through junior high 
ool attend extra classes after school. In 
fan, this period of life is known as "ex- 
ination hell,” and a number of chil- 
n commit 9uicide every year either 
ore exams or after failing them. 


A mqjor problem in Japanese schools is 
violence. In 1982, about 1900 teachers 
were attacked. On average, 13.5 percent 
of all junior high schools and 10 percent of 
all high schools are having trouble. Most 
of this violence is in the public schools, 
which accept all comere. Private schools, 
by contrast, selectively admit studentB af- 
ter examining each student, including 
family background. Problem children 
are not likely to be accepted. 

At the same time, private schools tend 
to offer more freedom than the public 



schools which are run by an inflexible bu- 
reaucracy, the Ministry of Education. 
There are also striking differences be- 
tween public and private schools because 
of methods of selecting teachers and text- 
books. In public schools, both are rigidly 
controlled by the government. 

Many private schools take children 
from kindergarten through high school 
and in a few cases even through univer- 
sity levels. Once accepted, therefore, a 
student does not have to strive desper- 
ately to succeed in examinations since he 

Five million students, 
at least 30 percent of all 
children from 
elementary school 
through junior high, 
attend extra classes 
after school In Japan, 
this period of life is 
known as 
' examination hell ’ 


can move on to the next grade with teach- 
ers' recommendations. 

Obviously, many parents consider the 
expensive tuition, entrance fees and huge 
donations involved in private education 
all worthwhile. On average, the yearly 
payment for elementary grades is about 
US$1000, in addition to the $500 en- 
trance fee. For junior high and high 
school levels fees ore more expensive, and 
they jump even higher for university. 
Public schools are free. 

Some parents, however, strongly sup- 
port public education. Masanori 
I washita, for instance, sends both of his 
daughters to public elementary schools 
near their home in Chofu City. In the pub- 
lic schools, 1 washita says, "children learn 
automatically that there are very differ- 
ent kinds of people in society; conse- 
quently they cope wiLh each situation. 
Private school is expensive and walled-off 
and detached from the reality of life.” 

Whether they are in public or private 
schools, most students are faced with en- 
trance examinations to universities so 
every day in high school is spent concen- 
trating on entrance examinations. Once 
accepted, students can relax since they 
are virtually assured of passing. 

This is only a temporary refuge, how- 
ever, because soon the students are em- 
ployed by companies with strict schedules 
which will continue for the rest of their 
lives. 

Yoshiko Sakurai co-anchors a news pro- 
gram on Nippon Television. 


The Rockefeller Foundation Announces 


A Program for 
International 
Conferences and 
A Residential Program 
for Scholars and Artists 


at the 

BELLAGIO STUDY AND CONFERENCE CENTER 

Lake Como, Italy 


The Rockefeller Foundation invites persons from around the world to 
organize working groups and smaller conferences on topics of international 
significance at its Bellagio Study and Conference Center in Italy. 
Simultaneously, the Foundation invites scholars and artists to spend about 
four weeks at the Center working on individual projects such as a book, 
monograph, major article, painting or musical composition. 

The Bellagio Center is located on Lake Como about 40 miles north of Milan. 
The magnificent view of the Italian Alps from the villa and the peaceful 
surroundings offer a unique opportunity for study and thoughtful 
discussion. Once at the Center, conference participants and scholars in 
residence are the guests of the Foundation. 

Each year the Center, hosts about 30 conferences and welcomes some 80 
scholars in residence. The- average number of participants at each conference 
is 22. Some preference Is given 16 applications which address issues of 
international dimension in the fields of concern to the Rockefeller 
Foundation: the Arts, Humanities, Hunger, Equal Opportunity, International 
Relations, Agricultural Sciences, Population and Health. 

For a full brochure on how to apply for the two programs, please fill out the coupon below and 
send to: 
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Susan E. Garfield, Coordinator 

Bellagio Study and Name 

Conference Center : 

The Rockefeller Foundation Address. 

1133 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, N.Y- 10036 U.S.A.. . City 

Country. 
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Who is your hero? 

Two answers from China 


By Song Meiyu 

Special to WoridPaper 


BEIJING— "I like thread books about fa- 
mous statesmen such as De Gaulle, 
nedy and Zhou Enlai," said 10 -year-old 
Zhu Xiaoming. "And the man I admire 
most is Premier Zhou," she added. 

Xiaoming has many i 0161 * 6816 : English, 
mathematics, swimming, table tennis, ra- 
dio engineering and politics. Her favorite 
TV program is the 10-minute satellite re- 
layed international news. Her mother is 
an engineer at the Ministry of Radio and 
Television. 

When Zhou Enlai died in 1976, Xiaom- 
ing was only nine. But she has read and 
heard a lot about him. She remembers 
rending young Zhou Enlai ’s answer when 
asked why lie was studying: 'Tor the re- 
vival of China!” 

"How l was impressed with these 
words!” she said. "I think that distin- 


guished him from many other boys and 
explains why he later grew into a great 
revolutionary.” 

*T love and respect Premier Zhou not 
only because of his talent, but because he 
was a man of moral integrity. He was the 



He Shenjie 


premier, yet he had lived a simple life,” 
she said. "He was always very prudent. 
He was sympathetic and considerate, and 
never put on airs.” 

Fifteen-year-old He Shenjie prefers sci- 
ence to politics. He has shown a keen in- 
terest in cars, trucks, ships and anything 
that moves ever since he was a toddler. ”1 
think no one can match Edison. He was a 
born inventor,” said the boy while work- 
ing on his new model tank. The design is 
an interesting mix of ideas borrowed from 
the Russian T-34, the Japanese T-74 and 
the Swedish tank. 

"I was only seven or eight when I first 
read about Edison ” he recalled, "in a 
children’s science book Mom had bought 
me.” 

"Edison made more than 2000 inven- 
tions. I can’t imagine what the world 
would have been like without his discov- 
eries, like the electric light, motion pic- 
tures, the phonograph, the storage 
battery, telephone transmitter and the 
microphone.” 

In a recent composition, Sheqjie wrote: 
"Who could imagine that the great Amer- 
ican inventor had only had three months 
of formal schooling! I admire him not only 
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MANUFACTURERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 

Have your product displayed in our year-round 
showroom on prestigious Park Avenue In New York 
City, visited by over 100,000 trade buyers for only 
$125. 

For further information, write: 

Worldwide Business Exchange 

237 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 USA 

(212)687-8989 


200% RETURN ON USA 
VESTMENT could be yours if 


K 3u register a US Corporation 
store investing. $20 in i 
current 


Defore investing. $20 in any 
rency brings details by air- 
mail. N.F.B.I., 1141/101 Conven- 


tion Center Drive, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, 89109/USA. 


BANKING & INVESTMENT represen- 
tatives wanted. Good commissions, IBLS- 
WP, 73 New Bond Street, London Wl 
England. 

Aaian-American friendship is our spe- 
cialty. Interested? Write Asian Exchange, 
Box I021WP, Honokaa. Hawaii 96727. 
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LEGACY INTERNATIONAL 

YOUTH COMMUNITY 

Make Mends, share ideas, experience various world 
cultures in the foothills of ilia Blue Ridge Mountains 
Develop Talents and Learn New Skills in: 


Computer • Amateur Radio • Video 

* Performing Arts » Appro. Tech. • Ropes 


Accel. Languages (French Spaniah) 
a Arts » Appro. Tech. • Ropes Course ■ Leadership Shills 
International cooking & Gratis - English as a Second Language 


.. 1141 Glebe Road, Arlington. VA. 22201 USA 
'r-SVttt 'or Practical loeaisfr • Non-proM Tax Exempt ■ 
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A GLOBAL APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
THE ARTHUR D. LITTLE MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Strategic Planning and Management 
for Agribusiness 
April 23. 1084 -June 1.1984 

Six-week program for agribusiness and public sector managers. 
Program includes; 

• forecasting supply and demand through the year 2000 

• technological developments 

• competing in the international marketplace 

Strategic Planning and Management of 
Human Resources 
July 10. 1984- August 24. 1984 

Six-week program for personnel or industrial relations 
specialists^ general managers who must integrate the 
management of human resources with the strategic plans of their 
organization and consultants. Program includes; 

.« acquisition and development of human resources 

• improvement of productivity 

• computer applications to human resource management 

. Arthur D, Little Management Education Institute, Inc., (MEli is 
the oipe place where' career-oriented men and women from all over 
the wqi'id receive practical training to prepare for increased . 1 
■' responsibility In business and government, 

For complete information on any of the MEI program* including 
the eleven-month Master of Science In Management degree 
program write or telex: 

Admissions Coordinator ' - . 

Arthur D. Little Management Eduction Institute - , 

36/114 Acorn Park ■’ j. '•/, . 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140. U,S-A... 1 

Telex No . 921436 ; I ' 4 . > /' J) ' 

/fb Arthur D. Little Management Education Ihsiitujte, Inc*. , 
is a subsidiary of Arthur D. UtU<?. Int.ilheln.teroational 1 
• researc h, engineering and management cobsul/’. ’ ymi 
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An authoritative guide to contemporary social 
and labour problems 

World labour report 1 

Policy-makers, managers ot public and private undertakings, trade unionists, 
journalists, research workers, teachers and the public at large need a quick 
and reliable means of comprehending ihe complex realities of ihe social 
and labour scene. In preparing this volume ol the World labour report, Ihe 
first in a now series launched to survey major contemporary labour problems 
and issues throughout the world, the International Labour Office has sifted 
and analysed a mass of relevant information and specialised studies and has 
systematically distilled the most significant elements, in order to produce an 
objective survey of social and labour questions in which the salient facts and 
most perceptive commentaires of our time are presented in clear, concise 
language. 

This first volume covers ihq following subjects: 

The employment problem: 

Labour underutilisation and poverty in developing countries 
Employment in the industrialised rqarksl economies 
Employment in the planned economies of Eastern Europe 
International migfation for employment . 

! Incomes and wages : Trends and problems 

.Social security in the highly industrialised countries » 

.. The Impact of Information technology on employment, working 
( conditions and industrial relations 

\ - • 

£ ?laiistiCftl annex presents international data oh' the structure of the eco- 

.'■nqhtically active population, income distribution In selected countries and 
■ ■.thecoslof social security. There are some 50 statistical tables and 10 graphs 
';arid cjlmbst every chapter contains specially displayed summaries and notes. 

! =lSpN 92-2-103604-^ US$ 25 05; Sw.frs. 45. ; £12.85 .. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

• kulon 1 Branch. I’SO !\ca York .toe- Ni¥..Rashlhguni D.C. - 1 • . , ■ 

iOUto.JWi hji-rG-W.or . . ; V. V • 

Upftii' Brajfdi. 96/^ Irljuffuun SiJ, IqndonSVIP -dV. Tel: QI-fliftfHO). or ' 
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NONRESIDENT BACHELOR, 
MASTER AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREES FOR THE 
ACCOMPUSHEDINDiViDUAL 

Columbia Pacific University, Ihe 
largest nonresldentlal graduate univer- 
sity in the U.S., has beenauthorlzed by 
the State of California to grant nonresi- 
dent Bachelor, Maetor and Doctoral 
degrees In numerous fields, Including 
Business, Psychology, Engineering, 
Health, and Education. 

Degress are earned through acom- 
bination of full academic credit for life 
and work experience, and completion of 
an Independent study project In the 
student's area of special interest. The 
lime Involved Isshortenedduato accel- 
erated, self-paced learning. The c ost is 
under $3,000. 

Columbia Pacific University is attract- 
ing accomplished Individuals, members 
of the business and professional com- 
munity, desiring to design their own 
projects and receive academic acknowl- 
edgement lor their personal achieve- 
ments. May (send you more Information? 

R.L. Crews, M.D., President 

COLUMBIA PACIFIC UNIVERSITY 

1415 Third St., Suite 2301 
San Rafael, CAB4901 
Call Toll Free USA: BOO-227-161 7 , aid. 460 
California Only: 800-772-3545, ext. 450 
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AT&T, upon breaking up, 
forgets the Persian rug 


Zhu Xiaoming 


because of his application of science 
everyday life, but because his spirit tn 
tenacious, he had unlimited patience^ 
was completely devoted to his work. ' I 

"He tested over 1600 different kinds of 
material" he said with awe in his voice as 
he retold how Edison had found the right 
filament that would burn for many days. 1 ) 

According to his parents, he usually 1 , 
spends Sundays at a downtown book- 
store, devouring the latest issues of popu- 
lar science magazines and periodicals. I 

Song Meiyu is a staff writer al China Fea- 
tures, an official agency. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ESCORT SERVICE 

NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 
and other U.S. cities 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 
330 W. 56th St, N.Y.C. 10019 

CHICAGO 

312-861-0465 

PARIS 

and other European cities 
as well as other 
international countries 

Call New York telephone 
number 

Muhllingual.eKorts available to 
anywh?«. nationally or internatioPW 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND • 

BUSINESS CHECKS ACCEPTED 

Thii award-winning wryka hashed 
featured as tha top & most ncdusM 


JANUARY 1, 1984, marked the dawn of 
gie year immortalized back in 1949 by the British writer 
George Orwell in his futuristic book, "Nineteen Eighty- 
Four," about the totalitarian state of Oceania, where 
mind control roattere and big is beautiful. 

In the United States, however, the first day of the year 
spelled the antithesis of some of the social trends Orwell 
fantasized about. For that day marked the formal end of 
the world's largest enterprise, the giant American Tele- 
phone and Ttelegraph Company. 

After a decade-long series of court inquiries and court 
orders, AT&T, with assets of over $150 billion (more than 
Exxon, General Motors and Mobil combined), has been 
broken up as a government-regulated monopoly into a 
handful of smaller, competing parts. 

The breakup, known as a "divestiture” in modern 
American market economy parlance, was the result of a 
combination of ingrained American suspicions that any 
monopoly inhibits the best and most efficient service to 
consumers, a general turn away from government regu- 
lation, aB in the case of the US airline industry, and 
AT&T’s own desire to free itself of government shackles 
and move more into the competitive fields of data pro- 
cessing and the like. 

The implications of the January 1 change are jolting in 
every sense of the word. A company that had become the 
world’s largest on the basis of its fundamental business of 
operating telephone exchanges neither owns nor oper- 
ates an exchange today. A film that ranked only behind 
the federal government in total employees has been sub- 
divided into eight competing oneB, each ranking among 
the top 60 in the nation. The enterprise that had more 
private shareholders than any on Earth, 3.2 million, iB 
currently offering its many owners options to transfer 


regulated monopoly, we were fat and unduly prosperous. 
And I guess it’s true that we were slow in bringing new 
products to the market. But it’B true, too, that we oper- 
ated the single best telephone system the world has ever 
known, and that’s gone.” 

This same candid confessor likened the breakup to a 
divorce. 

"The best analogy is that the two partners in the di- 
vorce have always been happy, content, but now they’ve 
decided to split. They have every intent to be amicable, 
civilized and not to hurt the children. They’ve made all 
the arrangements, divided the property. Trouble is that, 
at the last minute, someone forgot the Persian rog. 

"What was one big company together is now eight 
smaller competing ones. And we all want the most valu- 
able properties and equity to start with. That’s the Per- 
sian mg.” 


Running late 


The year 1984 has another sort of importance to the 
world of communications. It marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the standardization of time. 

At a meeting in Washington D.C. in 1884 among repre- 
sentatives of different railway lines of different countries 
around the world, the observatory of Greenwich, En- 
gland, was chosen as the base point for the calculation of 
time with 24 irregular time zones of roughly 15 degrees 
in latitude each established around the globe. The sys- 
tem has lasted a lot longer than many of the railways. 

It happens that the Washington conference and the 
time zone system itself are to be credited to the efforts of a 
Scottish-born Canadian railway engineer anxious to ays- 
teraize his timetables on the North American continent. 
Sandford Fleming, chief engineer of the Intercolonial, 


their shares into any or all of the new eight. — -- — - - , ^ p ■*- u-j 

For Americans, the change has been great. Accus- Newfoundland and Canadian Pajnfic ‘ 

tomed to a aingle company, "Ma Bell,” to deal with for started proselytm^e.gl 

renting, wirinn repairing and billing all telephone ser- way to make transcontinental timetables rehable. Flem- 

vice, people are' now fending for themselves In cheosing ^ campaign 

whether to purehaae or rent and from which company, traditionahsta and accuari * the 

and who to call for the quickest and cheapest repair ser- New World citizenry accustomed to setting tune by the 


whether to purchase or rent and from which company, 

and who to call for the quickest and cheapest repair ser- * - - - r 1R do .it -nii-n-ja 

vice Thev are also receiving as many as four or five bills lightoftheSim-ButonNovembei 18, ^3, all railroads, 

monthly where one sufficed before. For a nation with 160 

Washington conference followed several months later, 
and the world waB at one with the tyranny of time. 

Most of us have been running late ever since. 

Pressing the point 

It’s doubtful that there has ever been a moment in his- 
tory when the press— newspapers, newsmagazines, radio 
and television— has exercised more influence in many 
been immense," remarked one ranking executive be- parts of the world or has been under more pressure to re- 

tween a round of crisis meetings last month. "None of us form their special ways. M .. vj, ira 

probably really thought it would happen until it was too 

’I’ve been doing my best to see the logic of all this,” an- based in Paris, has spent much of its staff time, money 

other commented. "The truth iB that as a government- and energies for the past five years promoting what, is 

called a "new world information order. 


monthly where one sufficed before 
million telephones and a population that places 800 mil- 
lion telephone calls a day, the transition can be trau- 
matic. 

For AT&T the trauma is even greater. Divested of its 
day-to-day telephone business and in search of a new cor- 
porate name and image to project around the world, the 
parent company managers must now learn the meaning 
of such classical Keynesian terms as market share, com- 
parative advantage and leveraged growth. 

"The impact on us as individuals and professionals has 


Number of telephones 

in millions 
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press slum Id serve as a self-appointed watchdog of soci- 
ety. 

In America anyway, the ironies in the arguments 
abound. A press Uuit brought down a president, Richard 
Nixon, in the celebrated Watergate affair of 1974, never 
identified the prime source of the most damaging infor- 
mation, "Deep Throat.” More currently, the US military 
invasion of the Caribbean island of Grenada in October 
and the Reagan administration’s decision to keep the me- 
dia out during the first several days prompted a spasm of 
self-righteous indignation in the US preBS about the pub- 
lic's right to know. But this time, and to its consternation, 
the editors discovered that the public wasn’t listening. 
US public opinion ran heavily in favor of the administra- 
tion's position. 

Cuba’s Fidel Castro proved more sympathetic than the 
American public. In an unforgettable role reversal, he 
castigated the Reagan team for preventing access for the 
Western press that he himself has so often criticized. 

The current fencing between American officials and 
the press isn’t only on portentous matters of state, how- 
ever. Recently, President Reagan's press secretary, doing 
his own field research about some embarrassing "leaks” 
from the White House, planted a pair of false memos on 
an absent secretary’s desk. Sure enough, the bait was 
taken. 

One reporter, with the planted and by now purloined 
memo in hand, began asking questions about the press 
secretary's fictitious story that the president would an- 
nounce his candidacy for reelection during halftime of a 
New Year’s Day football game. Doubtless, he was re- 
warded with a laugh and a lecture for his investigative 
reporting. 

Back to square one 

A friendly correspondent from the East-West Center in 
Hawaii relates a story by the director of a manpower 
training center in Bangladesh concerning the mysteri- 
ous imperative for development. It involves a visitor from 
a developed country arriving in a bucolic Third World 
country and approaching a man vesting pleasantly under 
a shade tree, like Ferdinand the Bull. 


The key to the campaign, being waged primarily by 
some Third World and communist nations, is to provide 
developing countries with more control over what is 
printed about them.The debate about this, and rebuttals 
from Western supporters of a free press unfettered^ any 
form of government control or license, has spilled over 
into countless forums in all corners of the giobe.The rhefc- 
oric has reached the point that the US, which provides 
fully 25 percent of UNESCO’s annual budget, threat- 
ened to withdraw its support once more, as it did in 1976 
over the agency’s exclusion of Israel. 

Curiously, however, it is in the US, a nation almost ob- 
sessed with press freedoms, that the press is coming un- 
der its heaviest attack from a public that is concerned 
about inaccurate reporting and intrusive snooping. 

In early December, Time magazine devoted the cover 
story Of its domestic edition to a report entitled "Accusing 
the'press! What are its sins?” It cited the findings of the 
National Opinion Research Center that the' portion of 
the public that professed a great deal of confidence m the 

Pr ^e b ^^y°a^^ tionB on both the national and inter- 
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"Hello,” the visitor says, "you have a 
beautiful country.” 

"So what?” 

"So, you should try to develop it " 

"Okay. How?” 

"Well, you should build roads, organize 
. farms, dam the rivers.” 

"Then what?” 

"Then you should get some basic indus- 
tries: textiles,; metal, concrete.Then you 
should build cities " 

"Then what?” 

"Then you can relax.” 

"What do you thinl* I am doing now?” 

j ■ . 

Another correspondent, when! alerted thqtthis isjnie iff 
WoridPaper featured a critical evaluation of United Na- 
tions, penned a warning to "beware of the UN bureau- 
; . crat who is caught withhie parameters down?' 
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Forbes puts America’s 
business and financial leaders 
within your reach. 
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It s a fact. Once again the independent research 
firm of Erdos and Morgan, Inc. has studied 
officers in big business and found that more of 
them read Forbes regularly than either Business 
Week or Fortune. 

Magazines read regularly by 1984 
corporate officers in 800 of Cost per page 
America’s largest companies.* per thousand circulation 

FORBES 77.2% FORBES "^$w5f ^^$SM?60 

Business Business 

Week 65.2 Week 48.02 31.60 

c? tun ?n 55.6 Fortune 53.00 34.87 

Erdos and Morgan. Inc.. 1982. 


For further information, please contact Peter M Scholf Director of International Adver- 
tising (Europe Middle Easl. Africa). Forbes Magazine. 50 Pall Mall. London SWiY 5JQ. 
England. Tel (01 ) 930-5274 or James W LaCingnola. Director of International Advertising 

' ■ t . a; Paci,ic) Forbes Magazine. 60 Filth Avenue. New York. N.Y 10011. 

- t® 1 (212)620-2200 • ■ 

Why? We asked Erdos and Morgan to find 
out for us. Their research showed that when 
: : : compared with the other two, Forbes was the 
'■liveliest;”, ‘‘most enjoyable,’’ “most interesting," 

; and "most provocative.'’ What's more, it “has 
the best.informatipn,” "offersthe best judgments 
and insights,” and its writers "tell it like it is.” ' 
No wonder thatbf the three, Forbes was 
; : named their favorite by40% more ofthese ■ 

■;>' influential executives than Business Week, and 
.;65% more than Forty fie. o- 
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No wonder that the Opinion Research 
Corporation found Forbes to be the magazine 
read regularly by more Registered Representa- 
tives than any other in their 1981 survey of the 
U.S. investment community. 

No wonder that Forbes now tops Business 
Week and Fortune in US.'newsstand circulation. 

And no wonder that in 1983, only four 
other American magazines-all weeklies- 
carried more advertising pages than biweekly 
Forbes. 

As the figures in the box show, Forbes 
is the least expensive, most cost efficient major 
business magazine for reaching 
America’s most influential 
executives. If you want 

to reach this business — > 

elite, placing your 3|P / 

advertising in Forbes JS^ / 

makes the job easy. / 




”, ' forces Mag4iine-6Q Fifth Ave:, N:Y., NY: 10011 
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‘Jerusalem’ 


Ufcnila Kl/.k 


\Ufemia Rizk at the RCC 


Artist follows the cosmic mysteries 


By Vanessa Batrounf 

Special to The Star 


THE Royal Cultural Centre continues 
to develop its role as a venue for art 
exhibitions on a rather grand scale. 
Until 20 January it is host to a show- 
ing of work by Jordanian artist Ure- 
mia Rizk. 

Ufemia Rizk has been painting since 
1976 and. in a relatively short time, she 
has achieved a maturity of style and a 
complex visual language in which she not 
only expresses herself but communicates 
cosmic mysteries that both baffle and awe 
the soul. 

Few painters have the courage to be so 
overtly mystical but her ethereal blues. 


aquamarines and greens plunge into a spi- 
ritual realm of intense vibrations that 
throb in fields of colour so dense and so 
alluring one’s senses are drawn within 
and drowned. 

Such elusive sensations as her works 
evoke cannot be reached through a barr- 
age of intellectualising but must come 
through unhindered from the uncons- 
cious. 

Schooled by Princess Fahrenlnissa by 
whom she was “discovered" Ufemia was 
developed as an intuitive artist, being en- 
couraged to paint freely as well as being 


New approaches from 
Senegal and the Gulf 


THE Jordan National Gallery recently 
offered an exhibition of Senegalese 
tapestries that stunned viewers with 
their vibrant splendour and skill. The 
stark simplicity of the gallery’s new 
exhibition room was the perfect foil 
for Buch richly decorative work. 

The designs of the tapestries have the 
Appearance of primitive carved totems 
which is not surprising as African art is 
rooted in the traditions of wood carving, 
mud sculpting and masks. 

Unlike Western art which is now more 
or less divorced ffom social function and 
religious ritual and inhabits aphere in its 
right, African art is still part of the 
rabric of society, secular and sacred, a 
servant to society and of the gods. 

v .Jhe pieces incorporated the very best of 
£ ncan art. Woven by craftsmen, and 
highly decorative to deck walls and floors, 
‘hey contain elements of traditional work 
reflecting the world and psyche of the 
African people. 

In a land of unvarying seasons, where 
ine power of a luscious and malignant na- 
■ am bedded itseir in the African 
suDcOnaous, a subconcious not ydt buried 
technology, it i s i 0 be expected that 
.? force should seep into the con- 
tinent's art. ; 

n ,P le tapestries displayed a deluge of col- 
iwrL nd k fecundity of design as' rich as 
' ne raun * and foUage of the juhgle. • 

i hpT? ere is * lci harnessing of . imagination 
and troplbal apd exotic 
[' este B ‘ r f ^ I* their' &sefcst“'’earthF 
l cfashSfa 1 t ^ mi ? eti « g . felaring, sometimes 

“gerte ^• ,n a " ude r: 

formif no j s at its most intricate! and in- 
an Sambas Flute Player, 

embroidery' ofi.^qu^d'.. leaving ,&nd 


interlocking pulsations of colour and de- 
sign. 

Man, animal and the nature around him 
merge together in fantastic sceneries, 
sometimes verging on the psycbadelic as 
in Mohammedan Mbaye’s Sing of Men. 
Others ranged from straightforward 
scenes of village life, such as women at 
the market place and work at the river 
bank, to the purely abstract work of Ma- 
hamadou Thiam. 

Gulf art 

At the Royal Cultural Centre in early 
January, art enthusiasts had the rare 
chance to see examples of the work being 
done by artists of the Gulf and Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

The exhibition was comprehensive, dis- 
playing a variety of techniques and styles 
which included some impressive ceram- 
ics, abstracts with calligraphic motifs, 
figurative studies and landscapes. 

It was interesting to compare the trends 
of these new Arab art centres with those 
here in Jordan as the artists share certain 
common cultural experiences. There is 
the same attempt to incorporate the. pat- 
tern and design of Arabic writing but no 
return to the decorative detail of Islamic 
painting. 

The Gulf artists, like their Jordanian 
counterparts, are experimenting with the 

new “wiping the slate clean , rather 
than building on their old tractions. It is 
' clear that a style specific to the area has 
not yet been developed, but the artists are 
obviously working towards finding i jnj art- 
istic expression that will acajmmodate the 

social revolution in proves; in the i^if. 

It has bein' a good' month for .artists arid 
art lovers in L Jdrdan to fami liar jze, the m- 

se vK h art movements from other so- 
:S> ich are stru 8g ling B tp come to 
terms vtith timfls of rapid change. 


given formal exercises in sketching and 
drawing. 

By not passing through the sometimes 
unhelpful rigours of various schools 
which may increase the intellectual power 
of an artist but inhibit their creativity, the 
channel to her inner self and thence to the 
"currents of the universal soul" remain 
unclogged and limitless materia] can flow 
through. 

Development 

The forty one works exhibited represent 
different periods of her development. Im- 
mediately drawn towards the abstract she 
moved from pre form soups of colour (the. 
Dragon's Eye) to the prismatic geometric 
accuracy of Mystery Of The Unknown and 
Trigonometrical Research. She relumed 
to primordial seas of colour but retained 
small geometries by sprinkling the canvas 
with strips of tiny coloured triangles 
(Chuttes Cosmiques) or scoring them 
across the paint with a knife ( Night Sky) . 

The incised arcs crisscrossing and 
zjgzagging across the surface infuse the 
stagnant pool of. colour with the energy 
and movement of cosmic pathways and we 
are looking into a universe of invisible ac- 
tivity, a world of radiations that lives 
within and outside us. 

Other geometrical forms appear as sup- 
portive vertical bands of dark colour In 
"Unanswered Questions" or as large do- 
minating floating triangles In Geometrical 
Jlevelations. Her play on shapes and vo- 
lumes leads us through a repetoire of 
interesting effects. Her feelings for pro- 
portions, always present In the abstracts, 
Is nowhere more pronounced than in her 
architectural studies of the Citadel of Jer- 


usalem or the Jerash Gateway which she 
•later used as the basis for an abstract 
work. 

Unlike the abstracts Lhese .pieces dis- 
play tonal severity, control and a solid 
line and form. But the buildings although 
familiar are treated as secret impenetr- 
able places, protected, remote, bathed in 
mysterious lights and are as symbolic of a 
mystics search as are the abstracts that 
suck down a vortex of colour to the un- 
known. 

Even Jerusalem spread out in mini 
blocks of colour in the broad light of day 
has a magical quality, it is a golden city, a 
destination not yet reached, but desired. 

Destr actable flesh 

Apart front the compact abstracts that 
were purposely reduced to a practical 
size, there are a series of miniature 
Chinese inks that use the watery medium 
to good effect creating brooding turbulent 
washes in reds, blues and greens, and 
three very large oils. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, one of Ufemias 
recent works, is the largest and is a step 
aside from the running theme of the exhi- 
bition. This is not an excursion into the 
unknowable veiled world of the mystic, 
but an example of the destructable and 
disintegrating flesh. It is painted in sav- 
age reds, drips and bleeds in a confusion 
of colour relieved only by a small aperture 
of white light symbolising hope. 

Ufemia paints in red as often as in blues 
and greens but nowhere with a greater 
awareness that, despite man’s aspira- 
tions, he is still born with a corruptible 
and decaying body. 







! Her buildings are secret, Impenetrable 1 pieces 
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Baby Rasha makes medical history 


When baby Rasha emerged from the operating theatre at the King Hussein 
Medical Centre In early December she had become part of medical his- 
tory. Rasha was born one of twins in mid- August 1983 In the Salt hospi- 
tal. The twins were joined at their heads and were what is known in lay- 
man 1 s language as 1 * Siamese twins’ ’ . The babies were only the ninth case 
of Crantopagus, being Joined by the cranial vault and involving the dural 
sinuses, in recorded medical history since the 16th century. In December 
they were separated in a 12 hour operation and Rasha Is now progressing 
well. Her sister died six hours after the operation. 

By Joyce Niles 

Special to The Star 


When the babies were first born they 
were taken to Bashir hospital and Colonel 
Adel Shurcideh. chief or the Neurosurg- 
ery Department at the King Hussein Me- 
dical Centre wns asked to see them. 

“I went there and saw the babies and 
asked that they be sent to the King Huss- 
ein Medical Centre. Although they were 
not military dependents I asked the direc- 
tor of medicul services to admit them. 
Their admittance was at one month of age 
and their weight at (hat time was 4 i/j ki- 
logrammes together." Dr. Shurcideh told 
The Star. 

"I did several series of investigations 
for them to sec exactly what their problem 
was. Al the end of the summer 1 look pic- 
tures and \-rays of the twins to Brussels 
to the Seventh Congress of the European 
association of Neurosurgeons.- I discussed 
their problem with experts from ail over 
the world." he continued. Dr. Shureideh 
conferred at length with Professors Hoff- 
man of Toronto. Canada. Professor Chouc 
or Marseilles. France, and Professor 
Teasdale or Glasgow. Scotland, all paedia- 
tric neurosurgeons. 

The eminent doctors asked that this 
case be taken to France or Canada and 
they were ready to pay all expenses, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shureideh. but he asked 
them three questions: 

Can you guarantee that both babies 
could live? 

; Answer — impossible. If the brain were 
divided equally between the twins then 
both would die. 

Do you have any experience in such a 
case? 

Answer — No! This is an extremely 
rare condition. 


Why did you ask to take the case? 

Answer — To publish the results what- 
ever they would be. 

When Dr. Shureideh returned to Jordan 
he did further investigations involving 
cither one or the other girl, or both toge- 
ther: EEG. brain wave readings, angio- 
grams to show the distribution of blood 
vessels and blood circulation, and com- 
plete CT scans or both twins to assess 
their complete condition. 

Single brain 

This, added to clinical observations led 
Dr. Shureideh to the conclusion that both 
the twins were in possession or only one 
brain, not separate ones. The one twin 
was completely dependent on the other for 
her life. Even the cerebro- spinal fluid, 
the liquid that circulates through the brain 
and down the spinal column was entirely 
from Rasha. 

Rasha. the active twin, stronger, than 
the other who had not only complete 
dependency on her but was burdened with 
additional problem of defects in two 
chambers of her heart. 

Rasha and her twin were connected by 
the tops of their heads but not in a 
straight axis. The other baby's face was 
not directly above hers but turned about 
1 20 degrees to Rasha's leR. There was no 
way that together they could develop into 
normal children, to stand and walk, sit or 
do any of the movements that are asso- 
ciated with a usual life. 

Dr. Shureideh set the operation date for 
8 December 1 983. His colleague. Dr. Ja- 
mal Shanableh. consultant anaesthetist, 
worked for two and one- half hours to pre- 
pare the twins for the operation that 
lasted another twelve hours. 


Why ‘ Siamese’ twins? 


The medical term for Siamese twins” 
Is conjoined twins. When the Ova Is 
fertilised It divides and multiplies until 
at about 20 days of age, it Is composed 
of three layers; the ectoderm that later 
produces the nulls, hair, skin and its 
glands, the nervous system and the ex- 
ternal sense organs as the ear, eye, 
etc, and the mucous membrane of the 
mouth aiid anus. 

The endoderm produces the lining of 
the throat and respiratory tract, and 
the digestive tract. The mesoderm be- 
comes the connective, tissue, bone and 
cartilage, the muscles, the blood and 
Us vessels, lymph glands, the heart 
covering and (he lining of the ab- 
domen, the kidneys and sex organs. : 

In thd case of Identical twins, the 
developing three- layered embryo ' di- 
vides by the twentieth day Into two sep- 
arate cell nukspes and then grows ip to 
hyo separate babies.; But If for any rea- 
son i he division Is Incomplete then (con- 
joined twins are born. 


Conjoined twins derive their name 
‘Siamese twins’ from the celebrated 
Chang and Eng Bunker, born at Muk- 
long, Thailand (Slam) on May II, 
1811. They were Joined by a cartila- 
ginous band at the chest. 

They went to the USA In 1829. The 
showman P.T. Barnum coined the term 
‘Siamese Twins’ in promoting their ex- 
hibition. The brothers later became 
farmers In' North Carolina and subse- 
quently married the sisters Misses Sa- 
rah and Adelaide Yates. Chang and 
Eng fathered 10 arid 12 normal chll-. 
dxen respectively. They lived until the 
age of 62 years when they died within 
three hours of each other on January 
17, 1874. 

. The Incidence of any conjoining of 
twins is 1: 88,000 In the USA and 1; 
14,000: in Africa, according to Dr! 
Shureideh. Seventy pqr cent of these; 
are female. The maternal age Is not re- 
lated toi this condition, ■! 
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Baby Rasha 


The normal brain has two ventricles, 
one on each side of the brain where the 
cerebro- spinal fluid circulates and then is 
channel to spaces where it is absorbed or 
continues to the spinal cord. As Dr. 
Shureideh operated on the first side of the 
twins heads he found one of these cham- 
bers but when he and his team turned 
their patients over to continue the separa- 
tion, he did not find such a structure on 
the other side. 

No separation 

There i ne brain continued from Rasha's 
head, with no visible separation into the 
skull of the other, and he had to separate 
each lobe or the brain by itself, following 
the blood supply so as to preserve it «nd 
the venous drainage for the active baby. 

With this most difficult part of the op- 
eration finished the team faced another 
problem of how to protect the exposed 
brain. There was no dura, the tough 
leathery covering that usually covers the 
brain and lines the skull so lyo-dura was 
used, dural tissue imported from West 
Germany. This was stitched into place and 
then the remaining boney structure 
shaped to give the skull a good shape. 

Dr. M.Shahateit, plastic surgeon, 
worked on this part of the’ undertaking, 
making an incision at the base of Rasha's 


Dr Adel Shureideh with Rasha* s nurse 
Aisha Nimoura 


neck to move the insufficient skin flap 
forward to cover the top or her head so 
that it could be sewn together, providing 
additional protection to the newly sepa- 
rated brain. He then took a skin graft 
from Rasha's thigh to cover the incision 
at the neck base. 

Videotape 

Engineers from Hospitalia set up and 
assisted in the monitoring of both patient 
after the operation. 

A complete videotape was taken of the 
entire 1 2 hour operational procedure. 
"This would be very difficult for any doc- 
tor to watch, so we made an edited video- 
tape lasting one and one- half hours show- 
ing all major steps of the operation." Dr. 
Shureideh said. 

Rasha is now in the Intensive Care Unit 
of the King Hussein Medical Centre which 
is covering all the costs or her treatment. 

She had been scparulcd for 24 days al 
the time The Star talked to Dr. Shureideh. 
He said she now sees well, is moving all 
jlmbs. has good reflexes, sucks well and 
is responsive to people around her. 

Why did he do the operation? "Their 
life would have been Impossible in this 
position. If one of them had wanted to 
stand she would have to carry the other 
vertically on top of her hend. This was the 
only way that we could give a normal life 
to even one of them," he concluded. 


Bashir’s doctors give 
Samir a chance for life 

Doctors at Amman’s Bashtr hospital have also been Involved In Important 
and advanced surgical work. On 28 December they performed a major 
operation to remove a massive tumour from the brain of a young Jordanian 
boy, Samir. Similar operations have been performed In Europe and the US 
but with negative results. 


By Salim Ma'ani 

Special to The Star 

Samir's operation in December was 
the culmination of a long, painful ill- 
ness which began in February, 1982. 

At that lime Samir’s mother found him 
in the street, he was shaking and ap- 
parently mesmerised. She took him to a 
doctor who revived him, said his health 
was good and that lils illness was possibly 
the result of exposure to cold. 
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was transferred to Bashir hospital. The 
lefcls had dhown- that the boy had a brain 
tumour. 

Between that time and last December 1 
Samir underwent two operations including 
one: to remove a four. by four centimetre 
tumour frames braiii. He also spent five, 
months at the Hadassah Hospital in Jer- 1 
usalem but 'doctors there could do nothing' 
tor hljn. '• : 

s Dr. Sam&di'.'hcad of the Bashir team' 
which , operand bn ;S 3 huf Jh December, : 


told the Star that late last year the boy was 
brought back to the Bashir in a very bad 
condition'. He was found to have an 
enormous tumour ten by eighL centimetres 
in size aiid weighing 320 grammes. 

Dr. Samadi says he formed the opinion 
that it was necessary to remove the tum- 
our completely in an operation in which 
two thirds of the external brain layer had 
to be removed. 

The operation is known as a partial de- 
cortication and partial hemispherectomy. 
Despite the drastic nature of the opera- 
tion, Dr. Samadi says Samir's movement. 

, feeling, sight and hearing should not be. 
impaired. 

.Dr. Samadi and his team Dr; Husarp Al- 
Zpgha;. apaiesthetjsts 1 Dr.' Majid Haddopm 
and Dr. Hlsham Mango, aiid their nursing 
team whiph was heaped by Mr. Asad Qe- 
wasmi.’ cannot guarantee Samir's fulure- 
Dr. . , Samadi says if he has no relapse 
Within tHp liext' two years he should re- 
cover completely and the fearti will have, 
achieved 'axi important; medical break- 
;, ; thrpbgh, - ".r t-:V •; 
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New series for Rafael Baqqili 


Jordan ‘minds Its language’ 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special to The Slur 
AS JORDAN Television's lat- 
est comedy programme Al 
'Urn Nour (Education is 
Light) goes out to the public, 
its producer Rafael Baqqili 
moves closer to his goa) of 
proving Jordanian audiences 
with quality programmes that 
they enjoy. 

Rafael's goal is not an easy 
one to attain. Directing in Jordan 
is rather a new field and conse- 
quently is suffering from tee- 
thing problems. He says there is 
only one studio available and no 
more than two or three program- 
mes can be produced at one 
lime. 

A producer must either wait a 
long time for the local studio, or 
head for Greece and film his pro- 
grammes there. Then in order to 
cut down on expenses he must 
finish the programme quickly or 
his costs will swallow his profits. 

Rafael own career in television 
began with video technician 
work after he had studied the 
subject in Egypt for three years. 

While he was working al Jor- 
dan Television as a video tape 
mixer he developed an interest 
in production and went to Lon- 
don for three months to take a 
course in direction. 

His first series "Ua Ain" was 
made in Greece. This was foll- 
owed by ' * Abu Awwad" Jordan’s 
first successful comedy in Jorda- 
nian dialect. "Abu Awwad" was 
a satirical programme that 
looked at the problems in Jorda- 
nian society and criticized it 
from all aspects, political, edu- 
cational, social and managerial. 
It was so successful that extra 
episodes were made. 

"Al Tim Nour" is adapted 
from the popular English pro- 
gramme "Mind Your Langu- 
age." It features a group of 
students who come from all parts 
of Jordan and Palestine. The 
programme pokes fun at their 
differing accents and their vari- 
ous likes and dislikes but at the 

SflI ? e t ‘ me emphasizes their 
underlying sense of national un- 
ity. 

But if television in Jordan is to 
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Rafael Baqqili at work 

advance he believes certain 
changes are necessary Jordanian 
directors have the ability, but li- 
mited budgets tie their hands and 
prevent them from doing their 
jobs properly, he says. 

At present Jordan Television is 
only able to make two or three 
series per year and this also is a 
limiting factor. 

Rafael believes Jordanian ac- 
tors arc also of a good standard. 
Since they began filming pro- 
grammes outside they have 
started to gain a reputation with 
other Arab audiences. But Jor- 
dan still bas a major problem 
with shortage of actresses. 

Rafael would like to see pri- 
vate television companies in Jor- 
dan such as they have in the Un- 
ited States as he feels they 
would have more incentive to ex- 


pand and develop. 

For his own future. Rafael 
would like to go on making com- 
edy shows as he believes au- 
diences are tired of the melodra- 
matic Egyptian series that are so 
common now. 

And when he is not working. 
Rafael likes to spend his time 
with his wife Mira and children 
Ghalia and Zeid. 

He likes to keep up with the 
world of theatre by reading plays 
and reads , on average , t wo 
books a week. He also maintains 
an interest in chess and athlet- 
ics. 

But always he looks forward to 
a time when Jordan's television 
programmes reach world stan- 
dard and are popular in many 
countries. 


Spicy split pea soup 

Ingredients Method 

* I litre chicken stock 

* \ litre water 

* three quarters kilo dried spirt peas 

1 2 this butter • Heat the stock, wan 

’ i teasp salt and leave for one 1 

*1/2 kilo onions, finely chopped • Bring back to the b 

* I clove garlic, chopped • Heat the butter and 

* I this curry powder • Add all the spices a 

* 1 teasp crushed coriander seeds • Add the spice mlxtu 

* 1 chilli, chopped • Cool, puree in a bk 

* 1/4 litre milk eAdd the milk and rel 

Indonesian hamburgers 

Ingredients Method 



• Heat the stock, water and split peas to boiling, turn off the heat, cover 

and leave for one hour _ , 

• Bring back to the boll and then simmer for 45 minutes 

• Heat the butter and saute the onions until soft 

• Add all the spices and stir fry for a minule 

• Add the spice mixture to thesoup, cover and cook for fwenty minutes 

• Cool, puree in a blender or liquidiser 

•Add the milk and reheat, thinning with more milk or Water ifnecesaary 


.* 450 g: minced be«r 

* 50 g desiccated coconut 
■ * eggs,-' 

■ VI oloile gariic 

* p '1 ch of cumin ' 

\ SMi •fcrtandtt! • 

1 1 .0 g brown sugar 

4 6 gherkins : ; 

M mediam opton 

i lemon , . • i 

* oil v,;: \ ; 

sair and p^ppe rr \,- 


i i 

v- i • it 


Method 

• Make the sauce: , • . ' 

• Gently heat together the soy sauce and brown sugar until sugar is 

dissolved 

• Chop ghXs Mid oinion very finely end edd 10 cooled sauce wish . 

lemon juice , ' 

• Soek coconut in cold water WfMifjsn »our . 

■ i • Press through sieve to drain thoroughly • . 

, VlTdrilh nil. tenen egg., crodled (.rlk. cumin. corlander, sell and 

pepper ; 

•Fry in«H . 

■ Serve with iwuce i . ■*; 

' \ramlj could renlwse hcef m this recipe. : 
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Hopes dashed 
or, the mud 

strikes back 

ALU THROUGH the summer I watched them. They were 
there even into the autumn, bent over, diligently doing their 
jobs in teams of three, four, or five. 

First they dug a narrow trench into the earth or the tarmac, 
then set cement blocks side by side along this groove to out- 
line the boundaries of each section of land. Rough gravel or 
sand then filled in the one, two or three metre wide ribbon 
around each parcel of unfilled property. Finally came a layer 
of concrete and then the red and yellow tiles, some with pat- 
terned squares, some lined so that when they were laid in 
opposing directions they created a baskelweavc effect. 

These teams were the pavement layers, f was glad in my 
heart to see them. But I made no comment as to their work 
for fear of somehow breaking the spell, of interrupting their 
task, of causing some sort of verbal obstacle that would 
prevent the completion of the work. 

If 1 had said, "Wow, this is great!" then perhaps all the 
workers would have vanished from sight like the morning 
mist that fades away into nothingness under the warmth or 
the glowing sun. I kept absolutely quiet the whole time. And 
the workers made good progress in constructing pavements 
around town. 

With all those pavements to walk on. 1 thought, I won't 
have any problem when it rains. This year for once I won’t 
gel mud stuck all over my shoes. Then it rained. 1 went out 
for a walk, ft seems the pavement layers have not quite fin- 
ished their work. I'll concede that I got within sight of my 
destination before I encountered a mud field (hat I could nei- 
ther go around nor find an alternative path which I could use 
to arrive at the place 1 was going. So I had to go through it. 

I surveyed the mud field with care and discernment. 1 de- 
lineated the dull, dryish looking parts from the slick, smooth, 
damper mid- section and decided to skirl around (he edge of 
the muck and that way avoid getting too much mud on my 
shoes. But three steps out into the goo told me that my efforts 
had been useless. 

I looked down at the ends of my legs to find two barge-sized 
clumps of heavy brown earth. Never retreat, I told myself. 1 
marched forward, resolving to stamp my feet thoroughly 
when I got to the dry tarmac and thereby remove my encum- 
brances. 1 stamped. Nothing happened. Not a bit of the mud 
fell off. I clumped over to the kerb and tried to scrape the 
stuff of at the edge of the pavement. Several little bits of it 
came off but the major part of the mud stayed put. 

I tried scuffling through a puddle of water but that only 
changed the previously dull surface of the goo into shlney, 
glistening beige. 

I went home to let the mud dry. a It would crumble ofr easily 
then, I thought. But when the stuff got dry it was harder 
than the best cement. I got the screwdriver and the hammer 
to chisel it away. After the belter part of an hour 1 assessed 
my work. Most of the brick- hard mud had given away to my 
pounding and now there only remained little flecks and 
clumps on the more delicate surface of my shoes which I had 
not directed the screwdriver towards in fear that the finish of 
the leather might be scarred. 

With a little brush and my shoes in nana l went out to me 
garden tap and held them under the stream. of water, brush- 
ing vigourously until the granite-like bits were transformed 
into slimy stickiness and then finally washed away. 

I put my shoes in the sun to dry, washed down the garden 
walk before the muddy bits became glued to it, and hoped in 
my heart that by spring the pavement layers would return to 
Amman. . 


Wouldyoubelieveit? 

A VORACIOUS maq who call 30 sandwlches'a day has been deettrtjd 
“perfectly healthy" after ex ml nation by a team of physicians at a hospi- 
tal In Beirut,. Haspan Slddiq was advised to get medical help after 
telatlyes warned him he might die of spndwlch swallowing. But the 
doctors say Slddiq can atop worrying— and go on eating as much ns he 
likes, . 

v • ■ 

IN AN attempt to deal with a wave of armed robberies Damascus police 
sprit. otit two constables In plain clothes with instructions to keep their 
ears open for underworld gossip. Later the IWp policemen returned 
minus their cash arid valuables, and reported that they had badn held up 
and robbed by a gang of armed men, , 
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Step into Elysium 

ONE DAY I win reach the ripe old age of retirement. Oh. 
dream of dreams. On that long- distant day, after years of 
faithful service, my boss will hold a small assembly in the 
office, praise me in front of all my colleagues, hand me a 
gold watch and kiss me goodbye. Then, armed with a pension 
and many years of valuable experience, I will go out into the 
world. I will live out my golden years in peace and tranquil- 
ity, watching my children and grandchildren grow up as I sit 
smoking my corncob pipe, with Gerandmaw knitting in 
another rocking chair next to mine. A fine old way to end 
your life. 

That's the way I used to look at it. But in recent days I have 
obtained a new perspective on the question of retirment — 
and it's not quite so cozy. Not too long ago I had a talk with 
an American Army officer, who like me is still fairly near 
the beginning of his career — but far enough along to start 
thinking about the end of it. 

This stalwart young man knew exactly what he was going to 
do, when he retired after having been promoted to the rank 
of Major. His plans were already laid — ■ to retire to a certain 
mountain community he knew and fish the rest of his life 
away. And when wbs he going to be able to take this step into 
Elysium? After 20 years of service, at the ripe old age of 40. 

That's when 1 began to have second thoughts. It all sounded 
very Logical — start working at 20, work for the required 20 
years, retire at 40. But surely he couldn't be serious — stop 
working when he had at least 20, and possibly 40 or more, 
years Lo live? It may have sounded great to him. . .but it made 
me shudder. What did this guy mean to do with his long ex- 
perience in the army — spend his life devising new tactics for 
attack and defence against rainbow trout? 

Of course, nothing was forcing the young American to re- 
tire at that age. But what if they did? There is already a man- 
datory retirement age in many countries. And if 20 years is 
enough to earn you a pension, what's to stop them from 
dumping you as soon as you pass that milestone? it's not that 
far away. 

Those thoughts got me started thinking in terms, not of a 
Golden Handshake, but of the Golden Bool that could be ap- 
plied to my rear end at any moment. Dear Lord, don’t let 
them make me retire before I'm rqady, I began praying. It's 
not that 1 can' t live comfortably on a pension, nor do I love 
working so much that I want to do it forever — I Just can’t 
imagine what to do with all those year si A corncob pipe 
doesn't taste all that good, after all. 

The other possibility is starting a second career after you're 
done with the first one. If you can learn all there is to know, 
make a valuable contribution and then throw off the yoke, in 
one particular field, by the age of 40 then why not try your 
hand in another one? (The other way to look at .it is, if you 
make a total mess of things and don’t get anywhere in 20 
years, there’s still a chance to salvage your life by startiogjill 
over again. In this case you might want to change your name, 
too. ) 

So, if 1 ended up retiring after 20 years at 40, there would 
still be room for another comfortable 20 before L'grew senile. 
And if I’m lucky, I’ll get another 20 after that — and by that 
time, who knows what advances medicine will have made, or 
whether I might have yet another 20 years ahead of me? 
(Perish the thought. ) So clearly there’s time to be doctor, la- 
wyer, musician and journalist ail in one lifetime. (Yes, I 
know the Renaissance men were able to do them “all simul- 
taneously, but don't bother me with details.) 

But can you Imagine what self-satisfied, smug prats we' It 
all be by' that time? On second thought, it's probably better 
just to go fishing. 


Jordanian artist shows 
her work inWashington 


• Mr. Albert Manouk .has been 
appointed as General Manager, 
Marketing & Sales for the Middle 
East Area of Cathay Pacific air- 
line. the company announced. 

Mr. Manouk joined Cathay Pa- 
cific in 1969 and has played an 
important role in the airline's 
Middle East activities and its 
growth in the area since it op- 
erated three Boeing 707 services 
into Bahrain in November 1976. 

The airline now operates from 
Bahrain eight non-stop Boeing 
747 services weekly to London, 
and a daily Boeing 747 to Hong 
Kong, as well as four super TriS 
tars from Dubai and Abu Dhabi 
to Hong Kong via Bangkok and 
Bombay and four 747 freighter 
services from Dubai and Abu 
Dhabi to Hong Kong, London and 
Frankfurt. 

Further growth is forthcoming 
in 1984 with the introduction of 
twice weekly non-stop services 
from Hong Kong to Dhahran on 
1 February, and the introduction 
of three Boeing 747 non-stop 
services from Abu Dhabi to 
Frankfurt and Hong Kong from 1 
April. 1984. 

Cathay says they have invested 
substantially in the Middle East, 
both in equipment and man- 
power. The number or staff will 
be more than 1 1 0 by February. 

Mr. Manouk says he finds 
working with Cathay in the Mid- 
dle East “challenging, inspiring 
and rewarding. .. It is good to be 
associated with such a highly re- 
putable growing airline.'' 


• Jordanian born artist Suba 
Noursl, who now lives in Wash- 
ington will be exhibiting her 
paintings in the city's Alif Gall- 
ery from I 2 January until 1 6 Fe- 
bruary. 



• Members of the Lebanese com- 
munity had the chance lo kill 
three birds with one stone at a 
dinner hosted by Joseph Azar 
and his wife Hind on Tuesday 
night. 

They were able to meet Mrs 
Wadad Hobelca, mother of Le- 
banese Ambassador Samir 
Hobelca, who is on her first visit 
to Jordan, and also General Mi- 
chel Khoury who will be here for 
some time as he has just been 
appointed Military Attache at the 
Lebanese Embassy. 

The third bird was Mansour 
Rahbanl who was in Amman for 
a few days visiting friends. 
Guests at the dinner who in- 
cluded Lebanese Counsellor 
Hussein Sbamas and his wife 
Nora and Mr All Barq and his' 
wife Wadad, are looking forward 
to Mansour’s next visit, which 
should be in February, wben he 
should be bringing interesting 
news about his forthcoming art- 
istic activities. 


• Mr. Albert Manouk 

Although her paintings were 
done in the United States, they 
are the result of long study of the 
Jordanian landscape and they ex- 
press the artists memories of her 
journeys to Jordan. 

Suha Noursi studied art' at the’ 
American University of Beirut, 
the University of llowa and the . 
Academia Pietro Vannucci in 
Perugia, Italy. In Washington 
she bas attended the Corcoran 
School of Art and the American 
university from which she 
received a Master's degree in 
Fine Arts. 

Her exhibition at the Alif Gall- 
ery, which is the first gallery in 
the United Stales devoted to art 
from the Arab world, follows one 
by Palestinian artist Kama! 
Boullata. 

Boullata’s exhibition concen- 
trated on his silk screen work 
and he donated the proceeds lo 
help other Palestinian artists in 
their studies so as to help keep 
the ideas of Palestinian art alive. 
His exhibition will now move to 
other American cities and then 
go on to some Arab capitals. 


• "I tried to tell the truth about 
mankind ■— the area is just in- 
cidental.'* This typical Faulkner 
quotation was used by Dr. James 
Meriwether as the closing line 
for his lecture on William Faul- 
kner at the American Centre last 
Sunday. And the truth on Sunday 
seemed to be that one profes- 
sor’s lecture held the strongest 


Exhibitions 

The Jordan National Gallery presents the “Senegalese Mod- 
ern Tapestry Exhibition. ’ 1 
’ Ctontiflues. until Sunday 1 5 January. 

■■ The Royal Cultural Centre presents on exhibition of paintings 
• " by Efijmenilfli -Ujdi* 

Continues uhtu'.Satqrday: 20 January. . 

■ The French-, Cultural Centre' presents an exhibition on the 
Beftubourg Centre in Paris. 4 
, Continues until Tuesday: 1 7 : January. 

The. Orientalists' * a collection of -1 9th and early 20th cen- . 
• tury,. palming? remains qtf exhibition al the Mia Art Gallery 


tintl} {the, eoa'.qf. January,;, :.vL, 


■•J’i- ; 1 ’■ ^eunesuay. z*. 'January [at 9.1 yu.lpm.-i ■ '.■* w.i. ”•!,•■ 

(:2 hrs 30 ajihs) ,',. 

1 |VW*J -Altman’s tragicomedy :ab<Jut. the :CounttY andiWe stern' 

•; : v miistc business;' !;, \ s : <•<;; \ * j. • .Tr* "•*; 

■' ; . 'Wcdjie^ajr J i |'-'Janu&^^. : ^ 0 PVpm^V • ,• 7 • , 


Thursday 19 January at 8.00 pm. 

- Sunday 22 January at 8.00 pm. 

Lecture 

The America o Centre presents Dr. Douglas Boyd in a Jlecture 
on “New Communication Technologies: Implications forJor- 
dau and the Arab World. ' ’ 

Dr- Boyd is chairman of the Department of Communication, 
University of Delaware. 

Thursday 1 2 January at 6. 00 pm. 

• ’ I . 

Archaeology trip 

. The! Friends of Archaeology are arranging a trip to Deir Alla, 

; Tell: M&zar and Tell SaidlehJn the Jordan Valley, They are 
/[hoping, to obtain permission to reach the Jordan River and* 
< 'MM! btSMi* trip, member V.jfeme; nationality and passport 
: htirtber by Thursday 12 January. 

! :'Q*il ,42467, 371 17 or 8 1 2 5;8 9 with the information and to 

V reserve a seat bn the bus ’ 

departs^ from .the Department of Antiquities Registration 
i Centre/ ^riday.ZQ January at8 .30 am: ' . . >• 

f " ■ i \, ■ . 1 ».* ■■■ 


■appeal for a variety of his fellow 
professors. 

Dr. Mohammad Shaheen and 
Dr. Issara Safadl, professors at 
the English Department of the * 
University of Jordan were at- 
tracted to the lecture which dls- ■ 
cussed one of the most famous ' 
authors of twentieth century ! 
American literature. Others at- 
tending were not from the world ■ 
of literature. Dr. Fred Andreas - 
of the Maths Department of the ' 
University of Jordan broke away 
from the field of science so that 
he and his wife Joyce could at- ■ 
tend. The same went for Dr. • 
Steven Paranka of the Econom- ; 
ics Faculty of the University of • 
Jordan, and his wife. And all tho ; 
way from Yarniouk University j 
was Dr. Scott Ralston of the An- 
thropology Department. \ 

Dr. Meriwether, a dedicated i 
Faulkner scholar and English • 
professor at the University of ! 
South Carolina, began his lecture > 
by raising two questions that he ' 
has frequently been asked — ; 
why Faulkner is considered to be i 
a great writer, and why he stayed j 
at home. 

v As it turns out, Faulkner a j 
l physically small and yet very | 

. tough man took his time in ma- j 
r turing as an author. But this paid ; 
off well, since in his 19 com- j 
plete novels, he did not repeat 
himself whether in technique, : 
plot or story. 

Jordanian poet Abdul Raheem 
Omar showed a great interest in 
the lecture, and was one of the 
first to thank Dr. Meriwether at 
the end of the evening. And one 
lone English literature student of 
the University of Jordan, Firas 
l Al-Ajlounl, showed up. So who 
knows, maybe he will one day 
follow the steps of Faulkner the 
^ man, and the writer and produce 
l something that can be recognised, 

, he pointed out as “written 
i especially for and typically about 
Jordan' ’ 

• “Schroeder has gone, wel- 
come Schroeder" has been the 
cry at the Royal Cultural Centre 
this week. Producers and cast of 
the musical “You're a Good Man 
Charlie Brown" which is in 
rehearsal at the RCC, were sorry 
to have to say farewell to their 

* old Schroeder Stuart Warner. 

Unfortunately Stuarl's heart 
let him down and he has had to 
return to England for medical 
treatment. 

The show's producer Vanessa 

i Batrounl and choreographer 

Casey Stanglare now busy work- 
ing the new Schroeder. Yussef 
Bazian.into his role. Yussef last 
■ trod the boards as Hamlet in the 
Yarmouk University's produc- 
t tion of the great play, so we 
should be able to look forward to 
a Schroeder with class whW'gj 
Charlie Brown opens at the Ru- r 
next March 

• West Bank and East Bank J 
members of parliament- came 
together socially for the first 
time in ten years on Wednesday 
and the occasion was Ideally 

. Arab. They met for Mjmsaf » 
the home of notable Member of . 
Parliament Mr. Farah Abm* j. 
,Jaber. Some of the Members ol • 
Parliament present were Mr- j 
Abdulraoaf Ai- fares, Mr. .Maher 

Irsheld, Mr. Mohammad Aw v. 

Sabba, ' Mr. NaJIm Al-Deen 
Al-tiqsseltili.Mr. Abdnlkader Al- L 
J- Saleh add Emile Al-Gbourl all « 
7 'from the tVest Bank, Thd rest l 

were fyr. Akef Al-Fayez. Mf. j- 

Riyadh Al-Mafleh, Mr, KMlM 
• AI-Haj Hamdan, and Mr: -Monsa 
Abu AJ-Ragheb from the East 
i Bank. Thd group told Jokes ajo 
■■ Exchanged,', views, during.'; th ? 

- r®: union. 4 , / 



Agents and distributors in Jordan: 

“ Al-Anwar ” electrical company Ltd. ELCO 

Jabal Al-Husseln - near the Ministry of Health - 

Telephone 662347 , 663431 /Telex2 1 792 ELCO - P.O. Box 9 163 A mman - Jordan 


EGA 

The pioneer in plastic pipesindustry for 
electrical extensions and in the various 
; \ .-.-''‘'j forms and uses (domestic, industrial 


‘‘/j. forms and uses (domestic, industrial 

^ \ -■ Available at all electrical tools stores in 

' " 1 Jordan EGA... .Facilitates the addition 

of electrical points in any spot while 
preserving the harmony of internal 

In addition to the following qualities 
compored io steel PW es: Easy to carry 
W ■ and move , easy to bend and form, ruggid 

^ and easy to use, safe and economic . 



EGA ... A famous name accredited in big projects inside Jordan like Abu Nusair 
housing project, the Housing Bank commercial complex, Shmeisani. 

Agents and stockists 


Willy Mayor & Sohn GmbH +-co 

floodlight* it Industrial! Lightings. 


duraplug 


[ItCIMCMSilD 


Industrial Switches 8* Sockets. 


Schreder 


Street Lighting 


UMBUR 


Indoor & Outdoor Lighting 



indoor Light Fittings. 




7 . ' -7 ^PotUghts IiuioorjOutdoor Lighting. 


sqUHRE fl LIMITED 

Distribution & Control Panels. 


Fluorescent Light Fittings 


' T ’■ ’ 

■do 



Cable Joints 


zum&bel Ccxrters 


Switches & Sockets, Wiring Acc 


Fire Alarm Equipment 

^Jgatube 

, PVC Conduits, trunking & Accessories. 
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Since then, Lulfi only goes Lo familiar places lo gather wood from to earn his living. 


The Lumberman 

The lumberman, who was lost In the forest, was caught by a 
vlsclous genie. The genic imprisoned him in a cage. After- 
wards, the genie used to poke a stick at Lutfi to see whether 
he was able to break or not. 

Hamdan Al-HnJ 
Star Staff Writer 



One day, when the genie poked the stick, 
Lutfi pretended as if he couldn't break it, 
but after so many tries he finally broke it. 
The genic then said to herself, "now you 
have become weaker, but I will wait longer 
for you to become extremely weak.*' 

The days passed and Lutfi pretended 'be. 
could not break the stick. The genie was 
then satisfied that he had become a delicious 
meal for her. She used the wood that Lutfi 
brought to light the fire. She slowly ap- 
proached Lutfi, saying, "Now come my 
meal, do not shout and do not challenge 

_ % i 

me. 

Lutfi burst into tears and begged her to 
leave him alone but this only made her 
keener to fulfil her plans to roast him alive. 
The genie unlocked the door of the cage and 
pulled Lutfi out of it. She pushed him to- 
wards the fire and Lutfi looked so weak that 
he could not struggle. Yet, he was only 
pretending. Now he had to show his deter- 
mination to fight the genie and save his life. 

The genie pushed Lutfi towards the fire. 
Luckily he was able to avoid the fire by fall- 
ing just near it. The genie advanced once 
more to push Lutfi into the fire. At this st- 
age, Lutfi with all the strength left in him 
grabbed the* genie and threw her into the 
fire. 

Lutfi thanked God for that victory- He felt 
so 'Wonderfully free. He tried to look for his 
pick and ropes but did not find them and Jie 
quickly left the cottage where he had been 
Imprisoned for sudh a long time. 

Eagerly, Lutfi whiked through the strange 
forest with a bounce to his step; He thought 
about his children and imagined how wor- 
ried, they would be about him. Lutfi also 
thought about what had become of them 
since he had been captured by the genie. He 
joyfully looked at the morning sun, ; the. 
green forest; ; the colourful flower's and the • 
herd of deer that was drinking from a nearby : 
pond. ' v'' : ■' 

- Then Lutfi saw something very bright; 
ah ead of hirii; It was an army of knights who, 
were coming towards him. Lutfi was afraid, : 
'.‘If they ask who 3 aril and did not see with, 
rue' any , of the tools of my 'occupation, then 
they will , not, 1 believe I that I am r lumber- 
man, '* ije Said to himwHV V • • - . - .• •;*'!! 


shouted out iu despair and the knights, one 
after the other, began to look at the strange 
and very feeble man in front of them. 

“Please, do not kill me,'* cried out Lutfi. 
“lam the father of seven and my children 
, and wife need me and are wondering what 
'.has become of me," he told the knights. 

The most galant of the knights said, “Feel 
, at ease, we do not intend to hurt any one, 
we are just going to hunt with our sire, the 
^Sultan. " But Lutfi did not trust him, for he 
could not trust anyone after his bad exper- 
ience with the genie. The knight kindly sug- 
/ gesled that Lutfi stayed with them for a 
/ while and meet the Sultan, but Lutfi did not 
trust him. 

As he was turning to leave the group, 
Lutfi was stopped as the Sultan approached 
him. “You look weak, and you must stay 
and rest and share with me a delicious 
meal, ' * said the Sultan. Lutfi then accepted 
the Sultan’s offer. After the hot meal, the 
Sultan asked Lutfi the reason why he looked 
so weak. Lutfi then narrated his story. 

The Sultan then brought Lutfi a huge wh- 
ite horse and ordered for a bag of food that 
Lutfi would need for his journey back home. 
Lutfi thanked the Sultan and left. 

It was just at sunset when Lutfi recog- 
nized his village, his lovable and familiar 
village. He jumped off the horse when he 
reached his cottage and ran to the door. 
“My beloved children, my beloved wife, I 
am back, open the door for me!" shouted 
out Lutfi very joyfully. But the door did not 
open, for his wife did not recognize his 
voice, she thought that it was a thief trying 
to take advantage of her husband’s absence 
and coming to harass her and her children. 

The neighbours came out at the voice and 
loud noise* It took them a while to, recognize 
him, but when they did, they shouted words 
of- welcome and then Lutfi’ s family opened 
the door and rushed out to him peeping; 
Lutfi was happy that he found his family in 
good health. His wife told him hoyr the- yill*- 
agets were very gbnerpus to them ;and had 
saved the family from starvation i 

j It was a long night gs; the villagers ; ga r 
thered at Jiis small cottage and; heard his 
' fantastic story. From then on,. Lutfi ,, re- 
i mained only in his familiar placesinthe for- 
; lest to harn his living. ‘ • ' • 



What bird 



and 

thread? 


vi^ht to be killed: : bere,.‘ T ^ |he; > cried and .yi.i./j j V*- i '- 1 -V.:! **." A. ^^(11 A . • 


the end ! 



A tailor bird about to enter 
its nest. 


IT IS difficult to point to anything man has invented 
to which no analogue, or parallel, may be found In the 
natural world. 

Long before man appeared on the earth, tailors were 
busy plying their "needle” and thread. The 14 need- 
le* * then used was not a manufactured article, for It Is 
only man that invents working tools. Nevertheless, the 
working principle was the same, for It punctured 
holes, applied threads, and stitched materials. It was 
the beak of the Tailor Bird of India — a small, wren- 
like bird, but of a greenish colour. 

This familiar little bird of the East constructs a very 
cleverly-built nest. Selecting a shrub with large 
leaves, it pierces holes more or less Irregularly down 
each side of one of the leaves. 

It then obtains a thread of silk from the cocoon of 
some silk- weaving caterpillar, or it may be from a 
spider' s web, or even strands of vegetable fibre. 

Provided with such material, it then constructs a 
long thread, often much longer than Is required, by 
joining the strands together. When the thread is 
made, it proceeds to stitch the margins of the leaf 
neatly together through the pierced holes. 

The leaf then forms a kind of hollowed cone, but, 
should It not be large enough, two, or even three leaves 
may be stitched together In the same manner. The bird 
then gathers a quantity of soft cotton-wool material to 
form a cosy nest for its eggs within the attached 
leaves. 





By Henry Arnold 


CAPRICORN — December Ztsl fee Jauanry 19 th 

1 be slight indisposition *»f a near one may give you 
cause to cancel a social outing, but this is nothing seri- 
ous. There may be news of some future travel fur you 
which could combine business with pleasure in a most sa- 
tisfactory way. Your close friends should give you a lot of 
co-operation during this coming week, with a scheme 
whjcli you have in mind, and vou mav receive an inter- 
esting personal invitation at the weekend. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

Close Iriendships are under very happy omens just 
now. and you should be more satisfied about youi rela- 
tionship with a member of the opposite sex ol whom you 
are very fond. Your popularity should be on the upward 
trend just now. and this couid help you to make some 
good headway with a personal ambition which you have 
hud in mind for a long time. 


PISCES — February 19th to March 20th ' 

» * he decision of a ver y close friend should make your 

>57 ^ week for you, and give you a wonderful evening hiier on. 

[ °ne which you will remember for a very long time to 

i rfr .1 come ; This should be an excellent week where your 

JsL-JA working life is concerned. You can ask what favours you 

want, and make propositions. You would do well to 
follow some good advice which may be given to you by a 
close friend this week. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

By showing someone who is very close to you that you 
have respect Tor their judgment, you could do yourself 
quite a lot of good. Try to stay neutral when an argument 
occurs between two other people around you or you may 
find that they end up by accusing you. An emotional ass- 
ociation should start to develop in a very promising way. 
and you will feel that all your past efforts have been 
worthwhile. Finances also appear to improve now. 


TAURUS — April 2 1st to May 20th 

You could receive a very interesting invitation during 
this coming week, and you will have no hesitation in ac- 
cepting this. It should turn out to be as good as it sounds. 
A new association could be formed during this week in 
your private life, and this has strong indications of bring- 
ing you much happiness. It may be necessary for you to 
be rather firm with someone who is close to you. 




'mss, 
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GEMINI — May 21st t* Jmt 29th 

You could receive more attention than ever before 
from it member of the opposite sex who attracts you in 
quite a romantic way. Your leisure hours should keep you 
very huppy and busy during this week, and a personal tie 
should be very much in the limelight. You should be able 
to innke some new and lasting friends during this coming 
week, but be careful not to neglect others who will need 
some rather tactful handling this week. 


Thursday 12 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. You hove an interesting 
twelve months ahead of you, but I also have to tell you 
that you will have to meet up with slight irritations and 
frustrations throughout your year, but there is little 
doubt that this is a year for going forward with plans re 
gardless of the obstacles that may be in your path. 

Luckily, a person who is very fond of you will prove 
their genuineness and be very co-operative and helpful 
throughout the year. There could be a little worry around 
the summer period about the health of someone you think 
highly of. but they appear lo come out of this and gel 
better. Travel is strongly indicated to more than one 
place, and luckily, you should be able lo have sufficient 
cash lo be able to do this. 


Friday 13 January Sunday 15 J 

Birthday Greetings to You. You have a year ahead of Birthday Gr 

you when you will wish that there were more than twenty Your year sla 

Four hours to each day. for you will be at limes, so busy hopeful note, 

that you will get home at night, place your head on the you can expeci 

pillow and fall fast asleep, but this will be a satisfactory made up0 n 

tiredness, as opposed to a fed up one. wallet, mone; 

Financially, you will have as many outgoings as of £ cover 

recent years, but you will have a chance to save a little. . s( m s j, 0 i 

There is little doubt that you will be hearing of a birth in 
your family before May period, and this should be a boy. should be abl 

A person around you whom you have known lor some concretely on 

period will prove how strong they feel about you. wnten an< J hundhes. 

will help (o boost your confidence. should 


Saturday 14 January period. Most 

that you have 

Birthday Greetings lo You. This is a year or opporiun- vou°may find 1 

jly for you. You could, of course, have a few patches of j rrj j # 

irritation, but taken as a whole, always provided that you or( j er lo 

tan ride out these irritations, your year should finish cm I for 1 thenv 

M yery happy note. I business. 

At wprk. someone vou had thought was leaving will | where V 011 

nave a. change uf mind, which will relieve you greatly. ■ eotwerilqd. y< 

imti.he goptl. for you in the run. • 1 to let your 

fta 'acUr.iVs pV u he.tr one should nicue than compeiis- I drop just a lit 

-itij; fur ;' 1 ah.y blames -throughout-. yom. year The 'mji- fj .iljow ;i per>or 

Ajiuprlis }<,] you '.should "I k: Match, -May und . ■ • H know, that Uw 
! •''!-* I!*m for . 1 is little d<>ubl'-c ha: you wU! K.ivV VUafce . •; | deal to y oh 

; on hirjiy: ]|j]|h-^ (-hue- ;vo, 4 r '••h.y ’lin' p-'tl- • ; " • ; tL— 

r; 




Sunday 1 5 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
Your year starts on a very 
hopeful note, even though 
you can expect a few demands 
made upon your purse or 
wallet, money will come in 
such a manner that you are 
able to cover your expenses 
and still show a profit. As 
your year progresses, you 
should be able to act more 
concretely on your intuitions 
and hunches. 

You should also find that 
amm you move home around June 
period. Most of the things 
that you have in mind or wish 
to do should (urn out well, but 
you may find yourself having 
to show irritation at home in 
order to make h partner stand 
up for ■ themselves more at 
business. 

( Where your emotions are 
concerned- ydu could afford 
to let your e«ul ions' 'Shield 
drop just a little in order to 
4 ilj,»w it person close to you to 
know that they nu.jn. « great 
deal to you ! • 


Week commendnj^Januar^^lh^^^ 8 ^J 


CANCER — June 21 si to July 21st 

At lust, you should gel some action, and thus be able to 
form an exceptionally happy tie-up with a member of the 
opposite sex. You should now reap benefits by using your 

I ability to understand the problems of someone you are 
very fond of. and they in turn will be nunc than grateful 
to you. You should be cxitu busy in yum working life, 
during this coining week, due to the absence oT a collea- 
gue. but you are more than able to cope will] the work 


LEO — July 22mi t« August 21st 

Be very careful not to offend a very good friend during 
this coming week, by being foolishly stubborn over a 
trifling matter. Your week could he a little busier tium 
usual, due lolhc arrival of a visitor, bui (lungs should be 
very merry and most enjoyable. A new person mound you 
could be extremely helpful during this week, and with 
, 1 heir assistance, you should be able fit deal with a rather 
tricky problem lliul could arise. 


VIRGO — Augwtf 21mi to Se»*ri»9cr 21st 

A surprise meeting may begin a new hiendship I'm you 
during this coming week, and this has very strong possi- 
bilities of being extremely promising. At work, a busi- 
ness link-lip could take place and could prove to be very 
advaniugcous to you in the near Tut tire. There could be a 
surprising outing for you at the cud of this coming week, 
which should result in u great deal of happiness and plea- 
sure. Social activities appear to lie very well slurred. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

Good luck lies ahead for you during (his coming week, 
where romantic affairs arc concerned, and you should 
find yourself much more in demand by a special person. 
Your busy social life could (end to make you neglect your 
work just a little too much this week, so try to plan your 
week in advance as much as you possibly can. You may 
find yourself worrying over an elderly person around 
you. but this is quite unnecessary. 


SCORFKD — October 23rd to November 21st 

This is a week when you should have no worries where y— ^ . 

your working life is. concerned, and you should also be ^ SL 

happy in the financial field. A slight disagreement with a r Mii 

member of your family could occur some time during this f y\ YWBkir-T^v 

coming week, but try to bear in mind that although they 

are rather dogmatic, they really do mean well. You can 

afford to show your feelings more clearly now. where an 

affair of the heart is concerned. 


SAGITTARIUS — Number 22mi f Dooomber 20th 

An elderly member of your family may have been ra- 
ther depressed of late. Try to be more patient and tactful 
with them, for they will appreciate this. If you have any 
doubts regarding a new acquaintance, you would be very 

well advised lo keep them lo yourself, as you could bo VL ' 

making a mistake. Where your personal life is concern- ‘ 
ed. you may have to make a break with someone who is 
near lo you. ’ 


Monday Id January 

! , Birthday Greetings lo You. You could well find your year 

I starting off with you breaking new ground by taking on some 
l new kind of work. This could appear us a challenge to you. 

I but should, happily, by May lime, prove to be more success- 
I ful than you now think. You ccrlimily huvo a year for making 
\ requests, such as for extra money, more responsibility and 
I even for more free time. People around you. both at work and 
\ home will be more optimistic and act us a happy spur Tor you 
I and your Ambitions. 

Where a loved one is concerned, you must try to curb your 
jealousy and instinct to be possessive. Finances will be good 
for you In patches, but you must not be extravagant with your 
generosity. Healthwise, all appears lo be O. K. with the ex- 
ception of some denial treatment being necessary. 

tnuary Tuesday 17 ‘January 

ictings to You. Birthday Greetings to You. You have a very full year ahead 

rts on a very or you, and can expeci to receive far more co-operation, both 

even though at home and at work, during the early summer months, by 

a few demands being subtle. You should be able (o bring folk around lo your 

four purse or point of view, who may have been in open opposition to your 

> will come In ideas in recent years. 

Financially, there is little doubt l^al you should finish your 
oS a year better orf than when you started, but only through hard 

; “ J: * n work. By April period, restrictions which may have been im- 

° 8 trt morn • P°s ed u P on Y ou b V others should decrease, making you feel 
trt.Ir ini.iiiinnc nlore rre °' and n Person that you meet whilst on holiday 

your intuitions should prove to be not only an excellent friend, but a long 

lasting one also. 

also find thut . " 

’” d lh lng“ Wednesday 18 January 

n mind or wish 

rn out well, but Birthday Greetings lo You. Most of you can look forward to 
yourself having a rather busy, if not outstanding year. From the very begtn- 

lon at home in ning. you will find yoursoif wishing that there were twice as 

h partner stand many hours in the day. Theie is little doubt that you will need 

elves more at all your energy and all your patience. You will be making 

more money than of late, but spending it as well, and by May. 
emotions arc H lhcJre your changing your residence, 

u could afford I News of a. birth in yoit i family should please you. und ilin 
:mtiioh^ 'Shield I- . jehiid.. whilst having a strong temper, will also prose** £r<-.n 
tie . in order to I clivirm. An! older relative, injiy ask.' youi,. help rt‘ t Midm.: .. 
close to you to | 'change they wish.U* tinke. which ? Mould -mil you us. well a . 
y Jiv.an.ii great | lhem. ,tud you will of course ^ake a Jqt burden:; J‘«.u uilvo 
• S' -people,, but thr is* nil urn!' thing for 'Vnu x,»u vvill 4-; 

•;T; .If Tf’f f rn a j*fnc!siAi.e^ si ah 
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HE'S GONNA 
LIKE THIS.,, 


EACH FLAG IS 
A DIFFERENT 
COLOR, SEE 7 


NOW, IF YOU RE REAPY FOR BREAKFAST 
YOU WAVE THE YELLOW FLAG, ..THE PINK 
FLAG MEANS YOU WANT A MIP-MORNING 
SNACK, LIKE MAYBE A POUGHNUT... 








FOR LUNCH, YOU HOLP UP THE REP FLAG AH! 
FOR AFTERNOON TEA,YOU HOLP UP THE 
BLUE FLAG. .WHEN YOU'RE REAPY FOR SUPPER 
YOU HOLP UP THE GREEN FLA6, ANP FOR A 
BEPTIME SNACK. THE ORANGE FLAG 


OH, oh! Lo oK AT THif 

A spay Filament! 
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YOUR POG IS 5I6NALIN6 
TO YOU... > 
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■ . ..UVfXL. 60 fo THF 
HAPO^APE SVoftBANp 
SET You £OmF NEW 
„ components. , 
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THE 0RE AT APES ABB NBARL.Y BjfrfUCT, 
PufcUBH YOUR FINDINGS AND THEY 

wu-pe. 
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f'«|TUp | 6DCH , MBM«6ES F|TS BECAUSE 
A^ ^^U^ ANP 'glEV T THAT THE Y MUCf BE PRDTK-.- 

APE5 ■? TOU PUBLISH , ZOOLOGIST* Wi 
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van- Exterminate the rest 



UNOJAGE, SjXiEJY GOOpBye THEN TABZANl 
assay s as* w^waasassaBBis m®s8wt& A ^ c AM'f PS FRIENI 


YOU SAVBPMYLfFE VT V5UTVHHK VDO'VE DISCOVERED TW 

ANpImS^FUL. \ W!SSIN6 UNK.PA BOON ME IF J ftM 
Bur yduhaye yd CQ n &ratu late you. 

UNDERSTAND MV 


F O “ 



BUT YOU KAYE T0 
pNPERSfANP MY 
IrOYALTY TP SCIENCE. 
WU CAN'T groPMS* 
SHORT OF KlWWflMf. 


THEN BE CAR6FUL, 
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TV This Week 

Who was Captain Reilly? 

FOLLOWING THE execution of the Tzar and his family 
by the Bolsheviks, Russian National Resistance confron- 
ted the Bolsheviks and would have wiped them out had it 
not been abandoned by the allies — Great Britain, the 
United States and France. 

One of the most controversial figures during these 
times was Captain Sydney Reilly, some time known as 
“Britain's Master Spy”. 

Lieutenant -Colonel Norman Th waites. the war-time 
head of Britain's secret service in the United States, re- 
lates on pages 1 8 1 and 1 83 of his memories — “Velvet 
and Vinegar” how he introduced Reilly into the British 
Secret Service. He wrote: 

“Captain Reilly's valuable service was secured in this 
way. Tn 1 9 1 7 as a man of about thirty- eight, he came to 
me in New York with a request that I should get him into 
the service. He felt lie caught to be doing his bit in the 
war. 1 had met him several limes with- Dr. Alexander 
Weinstein one of the nicest Russians I know and the 
scion of a distinguished banking family in Kiev. I fancy 
Reilly and Weinstein had been associated as far back as 
the Russo-Japanese war and had made a great deal of 
money. . . 

“Reilly expressed n desire to join the Royal Air 
Force — but he was too valuable to be wanted as an equ- 
ipment officer. I reported to H. Q at home that hero was a 
man who not only know Russia and Germany, but could 
speak four languages. His German was flowless and his 
Russian hardly less fluent.” 

On page 327 of her famous book “World Revolution, 
6th edition, Mrs. Nesta &Welster writes that Mr. Bruce 
Lockhart, head of the British Secret Service In Russia (at 
that time) described Reilly in his book “Memoirs of a 
'British Agent” in the following manner: 

“Reilly was a Jew, with. 1 imagine no British blood in 
his views. His parents came from Odessa (Russia). His 


real name was Rosenblum. How he became a British sub- 
ject 1 do not know to this day.” 

On the same page the authoress writes that before (he 
war, Reilly was a prominent member of the Russian bra- 
nch of the German shipbuilding firm of Bluhm and Voss, 
who were associated with the the Hamburg— Amerika 
Line. On page 255 of his "Velvet and Vinegar,” Mr. 
Thwaites admits that he found the advice of Mr. Otto 
Kahn, head of the International Banking House or Kuhn. 
Loeb and Co. so helpeful for “often during the years of 
1917—1920, when delicate decisions had to be made, I 
consulted Mr. Kahn, whose calm judgment as to political 
and economic matters proved very helpeful”. 

Now the question that poses itself is did Mr. Thwaites 
recommended Reilly on his own initiative or was he gui- 
ded by Mr. Kahn to plant Reilly on the British Secret Ser- 
vice in Russia? Reilly's activities in Russia provide the 
answer. 

Reilly was sent on a mission to Russia early in 1918 
and quickly got in touch with the leading anti- Bolshevik 
forces and seemed to have worked very hard for some 
months in organizing counter-revolutionary activities, 
which established his bonafides with the leading Russian 
officers who trusted him sufficiently to let him have co- 
pies of all their most confidential documents. No doubt 
that the British name he adopted helped him a great deal. 

Moscow, Reilly ran a British Secret Service Branch 
under the name of M. Constantine but at the same time 
he was comrade Reiinsky in the Tcheka — the Russian 
Secret Service. 

In the meantime Reilly had managed to organize 
60,000 Tznrist officers who were ready to mobilize a 
huge army to counter-attack the Bolsheviks. But on the 
day before the rising was to take place, it became plain 
that the Tcheka knew of the whole plan and thousands of 
arrosts were made. 

This unaccountable betrayal was followed by numerous 
other counter-revolutionary plots organized by Reilly all 
of which in some mysterious way were betrayed to the 
Bolsheviks which meant that the Tcheka had an agent 
planted in their innermost circles. 

In 1 926 Sidney Reilly soon after his return to England 
disappeared in a mysterious way. 
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Fan Convector Mk 6 

for use with ho,t water heating systems 



Free standing, Concealed, Horizontal models. 
Range of Controls and Thsrmoatata available. 

Easy maintenance with slide out 
fan tray and washable filter, 
high output 
whisper quiet 
variable fan speeds 
thermostatically controlled 
simple to Install- easy to maintain 
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Way of (tie Month) 


NEWS IN ENGLISH 


Ctwmp* ElySee Un Amour 
Ptrl* t Nous Daw* da p|u| B 

Mea'e at Multan 


Vartataa Lt Theatre da 
Bouvard 


VorfetlM j Meotoal Report 


Toward* WOO 


St. E/wwtwre 


Hart to Hart 
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Chess 


SOLUTIONS 

3SS Target 


1 ... RxP ch! 2 KixR, p— K14 ch and 
White resigned. If 3 K— Kt4 (or 3 
K— R5, Q— R6 mate), P— R4 ch; 4 
KxP, Q— R6 mate. 

I ... P— Kt4 ch, 2 K— R5. Q— R6 
ch; 3 Kt— R4 Is not so clear. 


Doll doltish ghost gold GOLDS 
M1TH hoist hold holism holm holt 
hosl Idol lost loth modish moll mo- 
ist most moth oldish omit shod shoi 
silo slog sloid slot sloth smog smoli 
soil sold solid stolid toll told. 


Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 



man. 12. Afh-O-rj. 

Maim* 

to form, 36. P«Rod. 
t. 49. Out- right, 
iter. 4, at-s-rmi. b, 

are 

• Ji* » .a-rsim. 31. 


38. Ilio. 


EASY SOLUTION 

AORO»8.-~8, Position. 10, Run. 11. Oraela. 18, Averse. 18, 
Outcrop. 14\ Oogt. 10, Presumably. 17, Main line, IB, Disease. IB- 
g°n>- "..Peyen. 84, Great Expectations. 87. Haweer. 99. Eras. 30. 


is .■» raren, a, Ciiuganoe, lu, niu&y. 

,* p «? D ra '* W. Bmptlcm, 23, Experienced. 80, Terrorists. 
Ib' Rom * * 89 U Pads AoantllUB> 3l « Bntreats. 88, Baaed on. S4, Arable. 
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Blond Sink . ... -JJIJI . 
Clvd CMknct • 

PKU- 

auartcys .-.1.; . 22040,3 


Pullet R non 

' 192,21 II 1-J777) 

Pollct Htad- 

quartcri . „ .... 22040/3 
TnlDcPoUct . . 36390-1 

Eltcirlc Pow 

Co .• . .. 3638 1-2 

Municipal Water 

S«f*1ce ■ .... 7M2J-I 


HOSPITALS 

Kuutln MtdlMl 

ctnirt . run M 2 

khalMt Mutf. 

- ■■ . - 44281-4 

AkWi MaUrnlt) 

Ja.Amwan . _.:„L. .'. 42441 

MiBmi. ■ 

J Anuntn .... J 6140 

PlkSIlM. 

SMdeii . ..J.. 6641714 •• 
Unlvtraity Ho*. • -4 

WUi 

jprddn NatlomJ !« '! . ' 

>qalbry ^ JDljH 




?uia Art 

Gailary 6«ll 

FpUlore 

Muieuin — — SH 

Papular Ufa of 

Jordan — SJ1 

ATthacolottcil 

Museum _3li 

MJlIlary 

Museum ■ 664i 

GENERAL 


miua uievnion .. 
Radio Jordon 
■ Mimuydf 
Tourism .... 

Hotel Compto- 
ns 

PncaComp- 

latnii 

A in nun Municipal 

liiwry .. . 

Unlvtnliy of Jordan 

Library 

. t« 

Wa phone Iqtor, 

nation -| i 

Jordan and 
MMmaEafloBs 
! Overalls C*lts 
' CkMaorTitwim 
' Npatr&rvie* __ .. t , 
, Ojiaan A^ [ntanswnru 


.. TJtll 
741 1 1 


666412. 
. 661176 
.. 36111 , 


ID 

8 

tt 




North 

4 S 5 4 

non 
0 K Q 5 
A A 7 4 3 
West East 

i, K O 3 1 afa 10 6 3 
W 0 C' J 10 8 1 

>84 OA938 

* K J 10 8 8 5 A 9 '2 
South 

, 4» a .1 a 

v A K Q 4 3 
O J 10 7 8 

A Q 

jaler North: N/S vulnerable 

{On ilti.v deal from uumiuniciii piny 
(ill) « 1 pencil One Heart afiet two 
jsvN ami West made a weak jump 
jrcitM of Till it! Cluhj,. I suppose 
Ire is some case li>i weak jump over- 


mrm 

ItlTi 



calls, but it always seems in me that 
such bids offer the opponents a free 
choice whether to play for penalties or 
for game. On the present occasion 
North, playing rive-card majors, bid 
Three Hearts and South went to Four 
Hcaris. 

West led the King of spades, which 
was allowed to hold. West then tried 
the eight of diamonds, the Queen was 
played from dummy, and East ducked. 
South played two rounds of trumps, 
then paused to consider. It was too late. 
East won the next diamond and exited 
with the Jack of hearts. South was left 
with four losers — two in spades, one in 
hearts and one in diamonds. 

I he safe line is easy to miss. South 
docs better to play a second diamond 
after just one round of trumps. If West 
is able to take a diamond ruff, South 
will still ho able to discard a spade on 
the fourth diamond and recover the 
trick by ruffing a spade . As the curds 
lie, East will probably return n trump 
after the Ace of diamonds. South foll- 
ows the line just described .discarding a 
spade on ihc long diamond and ritlTing 
11 spade. 


Kuzmin (USSR) v Maru(USA), world 
student Olympics, Ybbs 1 968. 

Bill Martz, a top U.S international, 
recently died young at age 37. When 
asked to choose his favourite game, he 
invariably selected this final round vic- 
tory from a gold medal battle against 
the Russians. 

Both kings are wide open to attack, 
so Martz (Black, to move) has to strike 
first How should the game go? 


TARGET 


Word Game 

w many words or Tour letters or 
|re can you make from the letters 
i>wn here? In making a word, 
:h letter may be used once only . 

[Each word must contain the 
fee letter, and there must be at 


h_ i jr 

D ItlG 

L M S 


least one nine-letter word in the list. 
No plurals: no foreign words: no 
proper names TODAY'S TAR- 
GET: 24 words, good, 29 words, 
sen good: 36 words, excellent 






ACROSS 

3 Htli‘|>lii« in i minin' 
UM'tlU 

. 0 lmptmniit rtinal 

7 HlRll-al milling 

8 Come t n ithi 
tl Tlmr In I'nuir 

M tSarlli'lani ini- with pint. 
10 ' Tula up 
18 IThiMiiiib Bluin' 


t I'm i ol rivm i’liamr- 
9. A>r l»olr 

4 Ht*iitnlPi- an inn'iiiloii 

5 

9 Apitlnai ; liflrii .i 
10 Ktiul ot o-wm 
ti I .elite'll 

13 iSsiUWi |vnnt • 


puzzles 

Use the same diagram for eltiier the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle. 



CRYPTIC PUZZLE, 


ACROSS 

0 Escape but are ‘OK when 
rounded up ( 0 . 8) 

10 flow the Frenchman said the 
duck had a name ( 8 ) 

11 At one point, routed the 
Roman Invader , 6 ) 

IS Having landed, has turned 
round again (fl) 

13 Sar how wonderful the girt 
Is bai* in Italy (7t 

14 Produced the girl apokrn of 
(4) 

Ifi Handing hhe -lady out with 
Quailma (10) 

17 Handing out with a note to 
the religious orginlwilan 18 ) 
It In a year. Ned had built a 
good home ■ ' i 

It The -bag Is the rlghi one for 
a doctor to cur? t4i 
21 ‘•Peatlval ' would be more 
right for vhe traveller iflt 
24 Wm perplexed- -and highly 
irritated 7 tfl. 4. 4) 

27 Sormeone working on land with 
a device intended for sea 1 6 1 
2t Bsoorted no. all i-ight 4 > 
to Note the seal Is adjustable 
and most rorrvfonabie t7i 
93 "The hair of." I Initerponad. 
" the dog Is the uvatment ' 

. . 

3 B Showing toyoitv toward* diasa- 
mates, aa you id expect t4, 2. 4i 
3t Give a dig to the gentleman 

37 bow, in ihawia, you went -to 
itmv some sandals? tit 
31 The wife will notice our 
absence t6i 

44 Making an entrance with a 
horneifioe-ahaped cake (6) „ 

41 See the letter Is read aloud iSl 

42 Complete with incorrect girth 
adjustment i8l 


1 Irritability of the baker 7 (10) 

2 Hrscn spring to the beginning 
of October, ,1s In Ireland < 4) 

3 Besides being further across 

(8) 

4 (Locking for a piece of catgut 
outside I7> 

5 A material cover, as against 

(11) 

8 The apprehension U the 

dun cull ty 1,10 1 

7 Ships are up-market, the 
addenium show* (8i 

I And so the folded hem all 
round la a-hUnOllve rfl) 

10 Has a 'home back in BevIiUe 
10) 

Ifi As usual), with intelligence and 
reaj potenttai) 1 7) 

20 lihow what (Lady Oodlva <Ud 
with nothing on < 0 i 

22 Havdng fresh trouble, w oaughi 
by the lawman -i 7 • 

23 Made out fit went into these 
ootwolutlona year* ago 3. 8) 

26 Over-anuBStihertsed from start 
to finish 1 20 1 

2fi Verj' worried, indeed, it's 
swimming in the beer i ID) 

2t And I fin off to gw the paper, 
thoroughly atMcraccad i2, 1. Gi 

31 IFor a time, is, »J0<ur1ng, or 
cries to be ifl ■ 

32 Out I get ool, aomebow, frean 
the BBiie ? tij 

34 Oeutalnly. It’s the trendy thing 
ta do l Si 

35 The ones that are big going 
into the container (Gi 

M Quickly put on paper (4) 


EASY PUZZLE 

AOR08* 


11 Source ot wisdom (Hi 

12 Disinclined (6) 

13 Hock formation 17) 

14 Clear teeth 14) 

Ifi Supposedly 410) 

17 Hallway trunk route 
14, 4) 

It Illness <7 1 
ID Cereal crop 1 4 * 

21 Qrteket side t6) . 

24 Dickens novel tG, 12) 
27 Thick cable i a » 

Ages i4 i 
30 Areas i7i 

33 Form of pasta iBt 

35 Ninety-degree comer 
10 . A i 

34 Sicilian volcano t4) 

S Base i" , 

Reveal 181 

4 B Round ol ammuni- 
tion < 6 t 
41 Lett-ei 1 3 > 

42 Chose noi to be In- 
volved >0. Si 


1 Chatting (40) 

2 Deceiver i4) 

3 85!SF3? 

G Suggest guilt (11) 

0 Flattering remark 
<10i 

7 Package tfl) 
t DlgnineJ grace 1 8 ) 

10 Luxurlovis, slang (G> 
Ifi Meat pins (7i 

12 S?v. “ ToBca " t»» 

22 Feeling (7) 

23 Underwent 11 ) 

20 Politico! intimldatora 


1101 

22 sf loc H. l1 - 31 

21 FTowirlng plant 
31 Pleads with IBi 


S Situation (8l 
Smuggle i3» 


32 Incited (fi. 2) 

34 Type of fanning (0) 

35 Vestments (&t 
31 Cushions (4j 


SPORTING SAM ...... by Reg Wootton 
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